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New Hampshire’s Largest Town 


By GA 


Claremont is metropolitan in every 
detail, except the formal act of its 
citizens that shall change its present 
town government into that of a city. 
As to the advantages or disadvantages 
of these separate forms of control and 
direction, it is not our province to ad- 
vise or consider; but it is proper to 
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largely proceeds from an element that 
one would naturally suppose would 
oppose such change. It is not the 
young and aspiring politicians any 
more than it is the older men who 
ardently urge the adoption of a city 
form of government. 

The simple statement that Clare- 
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say that the sentiment in the town 
today is strongly in favor of a city 
form of government. Indeed, pre- 
liminary steps to this end have al- 
ready been taken, and it is not a dan- 
gerous prediction to make that New 
Hampshire’s largest town in 1908 
will, in 1909, become her youngest, 
though not her smallest, city. As 
respects this manifest sentiment fav- 
oring a city charter, the stranger in 
Claremont is quick to note that it 


mont is talking of becoming a city is 
clearly indicative of the fact that in 
recent years it has experienced a de- 
cisive growth. More than that, its 
material expansion has been of a na- 
ture in harmony with the end to be, 
for Claremont cannot well cease to 
grow. Not only has the town become 
the largest in New Hampshire, but it 
is emphatically the natural industrial 
and commercial center of a consider- 
able portion of the state and of a 
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long stretch of eastern Vermont. It 
is to its advantage, and this advan- 
tage will never be less than today, 
that all its neighbors in the two states 
desire its further growth, that thereby 
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they may have a center of trade and 
industry with all those advantages 
that distinguish the city. 

Claremont is compactly built, as 





much so as the average city of 30,000 
or more people; but the inference 
should not be drawn that in the list 
of its dwellings the two, three or four 
tenement house is frequent, for such 
is not the ease. On the contrary, it 
is a town of homes, the single family 
home predominating to an_ extent 
rarely found in an industrial center. 
So marked and general is the single 
family home that it is at once proof 
that the town is the residence of the 
prosperous mechanic, clerk and arti- 
san, and of well paid labor. 

It is Claremont’s good fortune to 
possess opportunity to grow to the 
four points of the compass and not 
to be compelled to expand in one or 
two directions, as is the case with the 
majority of towns and cities. In her 
spacious and wisely planned Tremont 
Square, it has a business center, and, 
with that as the hub, as with the 
spokes of a wheel, radiates in all di- 


rections. It has a vast area in which 
almost every acre is available for 
building purposes. Mountain and 


hill there are within her territory, but 
these stand guard at her outer gates 
and add beauty and attractiveness to 
the general whole. 

The valuation of Claremont in 1900 


was $3,256,834, and for the year 
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1908 it is $3,768,648, a gain of more 
than half a million in the seven years. 
In this year it has 1,666 polls, and 
right here it may be said that the na- 
ture of its population is of the best. 
It not only to a marked degree keeps 
its own sons and daughters at home, 
but its citizenship has been greatly in- 
creased by the coming within its bor- 
ders of many a young man and wo- 
man from other towns, ecities and 
states, and this coming of the desir- 
able stranger is likely to increase with 
the passing of time. 

Claremont is especially to be recom- 
mended for the excellence and com- 
prehensiveness of its publie school sys- 
tem, now under the general supervis- 
ion of William H. Cummings. Then, 
again, the town is within almost hail- 
ing distance of Kimball Union Aead- 
emy, Meriden, the Rockland Military 
Academy, West Lebanon, and of 
Dartmouth at Hanover. In the past 
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year there was completed in the town 
a new four-room school building 
named in honor of Osmon B. Way, 
M. D., and its Stevens High School 
is one of the best equipped institu- 








Cottage Hospital 


tions of its kind in the state, while the 
publie school system finds a potent 
right arm in its Fiske Free Library, 
now in its new home built by Car- 
negie. The Fiske Free Library re- 
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ceives from the town an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,500. Its librarian 
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is Miss Abbie J. Field and assistant 
Mrs. M. S. Ide. 

The ecclesiastical life of the town 
is provided with church and society 
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of numerous denominations, and 
their auxiliaries, and in 1908 there 
was organized a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. 

In its corporate capacity the town 
has practically every adjunct of a well 
organized city. Its town hall, built 
in 1896, is a structure that is sur- 
passed by few municipal buildings in 
all New England and its construction 
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is exhibitive of the enterprise, re- 
source and initiative of the people. 
The town has an adequate and val- 
ued public water system, with James 
L. Rice as present superintendent. 
There is an efficient uniformed fire 
department, now and for several 
years under the direction of Cornelius 
E. Sears, as chief, whose election is 
made annually, by popular vote. Its 
police department is also uniformed, 
and the town maintains a police sta- 
tion that is greatly to its credit, being 
neat, clean and sanitary in its ar- 
rangement and maintenance. As is 
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the custom with its fire department, It goes without saying that the town 
the office of chief of police is an elec- is lighted by electricity and that it has 
tive one, and the present incumbent is 
J. Howard Ober. 

The postoffice is ever a pertinent in- 
dex of the character of a town or city. 
Claremont has three within its limits. 
One of these is at the Claremont 
Junction, a second at West Claremont 
and the third in Claremont proper. 
Herbert Bailey, the postmaster in 
Claremont village, has fourteen people 
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under his direction, for the town has 
the carrier system as perfect and ef- 
ficient as in any city. A total of 
twenty mails arrive and depart daily 
from this office. 

Fraternal organizations of every 
name are found in Claremont, and 
they add much to the life of the town. 
Then there is Company D, Captain 
Hasham, of the N. H. N. G., the 
American band, known throughout 
the state for its excellence, and Leon- 
ard’s orchestra, both of which have an electric railway connecting its vil- 
A. M. Leonard for leader. lages and railway stations. 
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Still another feature of the town is 
its Cottage Hospital, in which every 
citizen takes a fostering interest and 
thus it is that the institution is not 
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only well maintained, but is contin- 
ually extending its facilities. 

As to the mercantile interests of the 
town, it may be said that they com- 
prehend, in scope and variety, all that 
is found in any city of the state. It 
is indeed a great trading center, and 
its stores are the equal in their re- 


spective lines of those in the average 
New England city. The writer is 
well aware of all that this statement 
implies, but the stores in Claremont 
cannot be surpassed outside the 
greater trade centers of New Eng- 
land. In its purely financial institu- 
tions it has the Claremont National 
and the People’s National banks and 
the Claremont Savings bank. 

The River, which has its 
source in Lake Sunapee, is the basis 
of industrial Claremont. From the 
earliest settlement of the town the 
different privileges of the river have 
been utilized to their full extent and 
as intimated Claremont itself is the 
result. In West Claremont are the 
Jarvis and MeCoy paper mills. In 
what was once called the Lower Vil- 
lage is the fine plant of the Claremont 
Paper Co., the Roberts Woolen Mill, 
besides lumber and grain mills, while 
further up the stream are the May- 
nard shoe factories, the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company and the Monad- 
nock Mills, devoted to the production 
of eotton coods. 

In the works of the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Claremont pos- 
sesses one of the largest industrial 
plants in New Hampshire, and, 
withal, one of the most important 
equipments of its kind in the world. 
By its ageney the name and fame of 
Claremont have been carried to every 
land in the world, where mining and 
quarrying are industries, for the pro- 
duetions of this corporation are min- 
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ing and quarrying machinery of 
practically every description. 

For many years there was in 
Claremont the Sullivan Machine Com- 
pany, it having its start in a small 
foundry before the middle of the last 
century. A second step was the ad- 
dition of a machine shop and by 1868 
a giant stride was made in its de- 
velopment by its incorporation and 
the beginning of the manufacture of 
diamond-pointed drills and channel- 
ing machinery. In 1892, the plant 
then having attained, by continuous 
suecess, undreamed of proportions, 
united with the Diamond Prospecting 
Company of Chicago, and formed the 
Sullivan Machinery Company. Of 
this corporation, Frederick K. Cope- 
land of Chieago is president; J. Dun- 
can Upham of Claremont, treasurer ; 
Thomas Fry and Albert Ball, both of 
Claremont, are, respectively, secretary 
and mechanical engineer. All told, 
there are on the corporation’s pay 


rolls about 1,200 people, and the 
major portion of these are em- 
ployed in the Claremont plant. The 


ceneral offices are in Chicago and in 
the plant in that city from 250 to 300 
people are employed. Since 1892 the 
development of the Claremont plant 
has proceeded with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Improvement has followed im- 
provement, and all new construction 





has been of the most complete and 
thorough nature. The most recent of 


its new expansions is a mammoth 


“ All Alone” 


foundry, not yet completed. Natur- 
ally the works have brought to Clare- 
mont a small army of skilled me- 
chanies and labor of the highest grade 
of intelligence. In addition to the 
plants that skirt, for many a hundred 
feet, both the north and south banks 
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Looking Up Sugar River 


of Sugar River, there belongs to the 
Claremont plant a single blacksmith 
shop that is 250 feet long and of pro- 
portionate width, and room for forty 
blacksmiths. 

J. Dunean Upham, the corpora- 
tion’s treasurer, is at present a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the 
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State of New Hampshire, his nom- 
ination to that office being a surprise 
to him and his election was of a flat- 
tering nature. He is of the third 
generation of the Uphams in Clare- 
mont and of the second to have been 
born there. His grandfather was 





George Baxter Upham, who was born 
in Brookfield, Massachusetts. This 
Brookfield was the third town to be 
settled in Worcester County and its 
men and women were of the first gen- 
eration of Puritans and Pilgrims 
born in America. Brookfield men of 
energy, ability and courage went out 
to the newer parts of the country to 
carry on the upbuilding of the com- 
munities and towns in the eastern 
states. George Baxter Upham, a 
graduate of Harvard University, was 
one of these. He went to Claremont 
and there won distinction and success 
as a citizen and lawyer and early in 
the last century was speaker of the 
New Hampshire House of Represen- 
tatives, a member of the state Sen- 
ate, and a member of Congress from 
this state. 

His son, the late James P. Upham, 
a graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
1850, was the founder and long con- 
nected with the Sullivan Machine 
Company and the later succeeding 
corporation. He was the father of 
J. Dunean Upham, a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, class of 1874, and 
the individuality and strength of 
character predominant in the orig- 
inal Upham in Claremont has been 
preserved down through the three 
generations. That the community 
appreciates courage of conviction is 
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shown by the fact that Mr. Upham 
on the occasion of the recent caucus 
in Claremont to choose delegates to 
the Republican state convention to 
elect delegates to the national conven- 
tion, received practically four votes 
to one for his opponent, even though 
a most bitter campaign had 
waged against him. 

Varied and extensive as are Clare- 
mont industries, it is to be its good 


been 
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the corporation will add a total of 
2200 horse power to its present devel- 
opment, making a grand total of 4500 
horse power. Of this amount 800 is 
generated by its Sugar River privi- 
lege, 1,000 by steam and 500 by new 
oil engines installed the present vear 
and representing one of the newest 
introductions for generating power. 
As soon as the Cavendish plant is 
set in operation, the company will 











Electric Power Plant—Claremont Power Co. 


fortune, in the present season, to have 
available an electrie power far in ex- 
cess of that now installed, large and 
important as it is. The new power 
will the country from 
Cavendish, Vt., and its introduction 
cannot be otherwise than a portentous 
event in Claremont’s history. To the 
Claremont Power Company is_ the 
town indebted for this new factor 
that promises so much for the future 
welfare of the community. This cor- 
poration, after having employed to 
the utmost its Sugar River power, 
hit upon the idea of utilizing a vast 
water power in the Vermont town. 
The power house is finished and dam 
nearly so, and the work of erecting 
the poles and stringing the wires will 
he completed early this season. 
With the new plant in operation, 


come across 


have a power to sell at a rate that will 
be as advantageous to the purchaser 
as that available at Niagara Falls or 
anywhere in the entire country. The 
corporation will also install lighting 
equipments for towns or individuals. 
What all this will mean, to Claremont 
and its immediate territory can bet- 
ter be conjectured than told. 

The Claremont Power Company 
was organized April 10, 1907, and one 
of its first steps was to take over the 
Claremont Railway and_ Lighting 
Company July 1, 1907, making of it 
a subsidiary company. Working as 
one corporation in effect, there was at 
onee begun a system that compre- 
hended the laying of tracks from the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to each of 
the principal factories in the town. 
This was for the purpose of hauling 
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freight by electric power and its in- 
stallation was the means of saving a 
vast amount for the concerns bene- 
fited. It was the addition of still 





Louis N. Wheelock 


another and important factor to the 
industrial interests of Claremont and 
one that at once enhanced the value 
of every piece of manufacturing 
property in the town. Trains of 
two and three loaded freight cars are 
hauled by an electric locomotive into 
the factory yards and to the very 
doors of storehouse or furnace. These 
electric locomotives were among the 
first set in operation in New Eng- 
land, thus showing again the enter- 
prise and public spirit which has ever 
characterized the Claremont Power 
Company. 

The general manager of the eom- 
pany is Louis N. Wheelock, a resident 
of Claremont since 1904. He was 
born in Amherst, Mass., and for a 
time was a student in its famous col- 
lege. In 1888 he was in the employ 
of the Thomson-Houston Company, 
Lynn, Mass., then the largest elee- 
trical manufacturing company in the 
country. In 1889 he went to Flor- 
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ence, a village in Northampton, 
Mass., and there helped install a 
lighting plant in a silk mill. <A year 
later he was at Leeds in the same 
city installing an electric power 
plant, one of the first to be used in 
a textile mill. In 1896 he was em- 
ployed in the equipment and opera- 
tion of an electric road from Shel- 
hurne Falls to Coleraine, Mass. 
Later he was identified with electric 
railways in and about his native Am- 
herst, and in 1903 he first became 
identified with the Claremont line. 
then in process of construction, and 
in 1904 relinquished his Massachu- 
setts interests and became a perma- 
nent resident of Claremont. That 
Mr. Wheelock is a strong and vital- 
izing power in the material life of 
the town goes without saying. He 
has fine administrative and executive 
abilities and is popular with all 
classes in the community. 

As Claremont is the commercial 
center of its section of New Hamp- 
shire, it follows almost as a matter of 
course that it is also the financial cen- 
ter, and as respects its banking facil- 
ities, the town easily ranks with the 
larger places in the state. From the 
early history of the town, its banking 
interests have received the intelligent 
direction of its leading men. 

As long ago as 1848, local business 
interests united and the organization 
of the Claremont Bank, under state 
laws, was the result and this insti- 
tution, waxing stronger year by year. 
was nationalized in 1864 and today 
continues its uninterrupted career as 
the Claremont National Bank. Its 
building in Tremont Square is one of 
the many justly appreciated archi- 
tectural sights of Claremont, while 
the institution itself is one of the 
great bulwarks of safety and confi- 
dence, not alone in the business life 
of the town, but throughout the ter- 
ritory of which Claremont is the cen- 
ter. With its dual commercial and 
interest departments, the Claremont 
National Bank has a eapital of $100,- 
000 and surplus and undivided 
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profits of $70,000. From its incep- 
tion the bank has zealously striven to 
aid and strengthen local and 
urban business enterprise, and its ef- 
forts along these lines are thoroughly 
appreciated by the people of western 
New Hampshire. 

In this vear of 1908 the bank has 
for its president J. Dunean Upham; 
vice-president, Harry Bb. Glidden; 
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money on real estate security have 
been compelled to obtain loans from 
banks elsewhere. Because of this 
urgent need for one, the legislature 
granted a charter for the Claremont 
Savings Bank in February, 1907, 
which was duly organized and began 
April 15, 1907, with 
banking rooms conveniently located 
in Trement Square. 


business on 
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Claremont National Bank 


eashier, Frank H. Foster; assistant 
cashier, Edward J. Rossiter. Its di- 
rectors are Messrs. Upham, Glidden 
and Rossiter and Charles HH. Ains- 
worth, George H. Boynton, Romeo A. 
Quimby and Leonard Jarvis, M. D. 

Since 1896, when the Sullivan Sav- 
ines Institution went into the hands 
of a receiver, there had been no sav- 
bank in Claremont. Conse- 
quently people in this growing and 
thrifty town who wished to deposit 
funds in a savings bank have been 
obliged to send their funds out of 
town: and those wishing to borrow 


ings 


Holt, 


Hawkins, 


Its officers are: Hermon 
president, and Henry C. 
Jr., treasurer, with the following 
trustees: James L. Rice, Dr. Leon- 
ard Jarvis, Henry C. Hawkins, Jr., 
O. Duane Quimby, Rush Chellis, 
Hermon Holt, Thomas W. Fry, 
James E. Ellis, Henry K. Jenney, 
John M. Howe, Robert J. Merrill. 

Its treasurer, who has prominent 
banking connections in his native 
city, Fall River, Mass., has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in a banking 
house in Boston, and in the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank of Coneord. 
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Its trustees are all business men of 
the town and enjoy the confidence of 
the community, and in addition to 
this it would seem fitting to quote 
from the bank commissioners’ report 
for 1907 in regard to the bank—‘‘ We 
see no apparent reason why it 
should not become a prosperous, use- 
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the main this tract is but the contin- 
uation of those streets that run at a 
right angle from ‘Pleasant Street, 
north from Claremont Junction road 
and south from Sullivan Street, and 
joins all these points without a gap. 
The development of Pine Bluff as 
a new residential portion of Clare- 
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High Bridge, West Claremont 


ful institution, and especially valu- 
able to the town in which it is lo- 
eated, through its power to make and 
carry loans on real estate.’’ 
Worcester, Mass., and Claremont 
bear to each other a strong similarity 
in characteristics and lines of devel- 
opment. Both are compactly built, 
necessarily so, as in each the indus- 
trial interests are the dominant fac- 
tor, and hence that trait of compact- 
ness must of necessity continue. 
Claremont can readily comply with 
this demand, as its topography is 
such that it can spread out toward 
each point of the compass for long 
distances and meet no prohibitive nat- 
ural obstacle. But it is to the west, 
toward the Connecticut River, that 
Claremont is growing today with its 
greatest rapidity, as is shown by the 
development of that tract of one hun- 
dred acres to which has been given the 
distinctive name of ‘‘Pine Bluff.’’ In 


when it became 
of the town’s 


mont began in 1905, 
the property 


of two 











Residence of R. A. Quimby, 


Myrtle Street 

men, Romeo A. 
Quimby and Edward J. Rossiter. 
The plans for its development in- 
cluded the reservation of a total of 


young business 
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fifteen acres divided into three com- 
munal parks. The streets were laid 


each at forty feet in width and each 








Residence of C. V. N. Winslow, Woodland Street 
Typical of New Homes of Pine Bluff 


had its carefully built conerete side- 


walk. The public water, sewer and 
gas systems were introduced, and 
each street lined with shade trees. 
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twenty-six houses have been built in 
three years at an average cost of 
$2,500. With but a single exception 
each is a single family home and the 
one exception has but two families 
and each dwelling is owned by its oc- 
cupant. Each lot has an average 
frontage of eighty feet, with average 
depth of 125 feet. and many of the 
lots still retain a portion of the 
stately pine trees indigenous to the 
locality. A publie school house is 
an adjunct of ‘‘Pine Bluff’’ and the 
trolley lines are in close proximity to 
its north, east and seuth hounds. 
Among the many fine old home- 
steads in Claremont is that of the 
Rossiter family. The home here 
shown was built in 1803 by Nathan- 
iel Goss, who settled on the farm 
about 1775. Mr. Goss was an exten- 
sive farmer, keeping some twenty-five 
or thirty cows and each season he 
aimed to fatten as many hogs as he 
kept cows. In the winter of 1831-32 
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Rossiter Home 


From the first there has been no 
promiscuous sale of house lots, but 
each has been sold under restrictions 
that secured the construction of a sub- 
stantial residence. In all a total of 


he sent Pomeroy Rossiter to Boston 
with a team of three yoke of oxen 
and sled, carrying 6,000 pounds of 
produce, and the team returned with 
an equal amount of merchandise. 
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Mr. Rossiter was twelve days on the 
trip and the whole expense for self 
and team was $24.96. Mr. Rossiter, 
present owner of the farm, carries 
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sixty head of pure-bred and _ regis- 
tered Jerseys. Their product is sold 
as cream in local markets. 
Throughout its entire history 
Claremont has been the home of a 
strong body of representatives of the 
legal profession and in this respect 
the town still ‘‘holds its own.’’ To 
its lawyers, indeed, is the town in- 
debted, in large measure, for the 
spirit of progress by which it is char- 
acterized, and for the initiation and 
success of all measures and means de- 
signed for the promotion of the pub- 
lic good. The veteran leaders of the 
bar in town and county alike, for 
many years past, still ranking as the 
town’s ‘‘first citizens,’’ are Tons. 
Hosea W. Parker and Ira Colby, both 
of whom have been the subject of ex- 
tended notice in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY in the past. Mr. 


biographical 
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Parker, who has served ably and hon- 
orably in the Congress of the United 
States as a Democrat, as well as in 
the state legislature, as president of 
the Universalist General Convention 
as well as of the state and Sunday 
school conventions of that denomina- 
tion (both of which latter positions 
he now holds), and as president of 
the trustees of Tufts College, as well 
as in various positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in his town, is still 
active and vigorous in .professional 
work, in the furtherance of all plans 
for civic improvement and in the lo- 
eal work of the religious society with 
which he is affiliated, a striking proof 
of his lovalty to which is shown in the 
fact that he is now on his forty- 
seventh consecutive year as superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Sunday 
school. 

Mr. Colby, who is now seventy- 
seven years of age and in failing 


Hon. Ira Colby 


health, has been five times elected to 
the lower branch of the legislature, 
and twice to the state senate; has been 
a delegate-at-large to the Republican 
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National Convention; was for more 
than twenty years solicitor for Sul- 
livan County; declined an appoint- 
ment to the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and has been for many years 
a member of the committee for the ex- 
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that manifests itself in the general 
life of the town. His has been an 
active career, characterized by cour- 
age, self-reliance and application, ac- 
cording to the promise eropping out 
in the fact that he was admitted to 
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amination of candidates for admis- 
sion to the New Hampshire bar. 
Prominent among the younger 
members of the legal profession in 
town is Edward Everett Leighton, 
who though searecely yet in middle 
life, is widely known as a successful 
member of the Sullivan County bar, 
and is possessed of an individuality 


Leighton 
the bar before he had attained his 
majority, although compelled to 


make his own way in the world after 
he was fourteen years of age. 

Mr. Leighton was born in Laconia, 
the son of Edward and Selecta Leigh- 
ton, but he passed his boyhood in 
Concord, to which city the family re- 
moved when he was an infant. He 
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attended the public schools and stud- 
ied under private tutors. In 1897 
he graduated from the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School and was admit- 
ted to the New Hampshire bar at a 
sitting of the court in Dover, as 
stated, before he had attained his ma- 
jority. As soon as he was twenty-one 
he began practice in Concord. With 
F. T. Woodman, he later formed the 
law firm of Leighton & Woodman, 
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have not only honored their profes- 
sion, but faithfully served the com- 
munity and labored for the uplift- 
ing of humanity in manifold ways. 
Most conspicuous among these at 
present and for many years past is 
Dr. Osmon Baker Way, a native of 
the town of Lempster, born March 22, 
1840. With his parents, Gordon and 
Abigail (Perley) Way, he removed to 
Claremont in 1844, the family locat- 
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and in 1898 this firm defended Wil- 
lard Green of Manchester, tried on 
a charge of murder. In 1899 Mr. 
Leighton settled in Claremont, where 
he has built up an extensive general 
practice. He is the attorney for some 
of the largest manufacturing inter- 


ests in Claremont and _ Sullivan 
County. On December 19, 1900, he 


married Miss Katharyn Woodman of 
Plainfield, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School and 
daughter of Capt. Alfred T. Wood- 
man of Plainfield and sister of law- 
yer F. T. Woodman of Concord. _ 
Of the medical, as of the legal pro- 
fession, Claremont has had a long 
line of able representatives—men who 


ing on a farm on Town Hill, where 
was their home for ten years, when 
the Alexander Ralston farm at West 
Claremont was bought, which home- 
stead was owned by Doctor Way until 
a few years since. He attended the 
public schools and the old-time Clare- 
mont Academy, and entered Kimball 
Union Academy at Meriden, intend- 
ing to pursue a college course, but im- 
paired health compelled relinquish- 
ment of the plan. He engaged in 
teaching, however, and was also made 
superintendent of schools in Clare- 
mont, under the old system, when he 
had scarcely attained his majority. 
Having decided to enter the medical 
profession, he pursued his studies 
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under the tutelage of the late Dr. 
Nathaniel Tolles of Claremont and 
Prof. A. B. Crosby of Hanover, and 
continued at the medical school of the 
University of Vermont, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, N. Y., and the Dartmouth Med- 


many years calling him into sur- 
rounding towns and even distant lo- 
ealities. For some time past he has 
made bacteriology a specialty, and 
his proficiency in this line is widely 
recognized by the profession. A con- 





Osmon B: Way, M. D. 


ical School, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1865. He immediately began 
practice at South Acworth, where he 
remained a year and a half, return- 
ing then :to Claremont, where a 
broader and more promising field was 
presented, in which he has continued, 
winning the fullest measure of pro- 
fessional success, his practice for 


tinuously inereasing office practice 
has led, in recent years, to his con- 
fining his practice to these ends. 

The sphere of Doctor Way’s ae- 
tivity has by no means been confined 
to the professional field. Even in 
Aeworth he served as superintending 
school committee and for twenty-six 
years he was a member of the Stevens 
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“ Wayside "—Home of Osmon B, Way, M. D. 


High School committee in Claremont. 
He has also long been a trustee of 
the Fiske Free Library and is the 
present president of the board. He 
has been a director of the People’s 
National Bank since its organization. 














The Way School 


He has been president of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Society for 
more than thirty years and a church 
trustee for an equal period. He is 
also a trustee of Boston University. 
He was long superintendent of the 
Methodist Sunday School, and at one 
time had a class of eighty members. 


He was also for several years church 
chorister, having a strong musical 
taste, which led him in boyhood years 
into service in a campaign glee club. 
In 1867 Doctor Way married Miss 
Martha L. Wightman of Claremont, 
who died in 1868. In 1882 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary J. Wightman, a sis- 
ter of his first wife. Mrs. Way in 
common with her husband is loved 
and respected by the community in 
general. Before her marriage she 
had taught in Stevens High School, 
in Bellows Falls and Rutland, Vt., 
Princeton, Ill., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the Gannett Institute, Boston. She 
is a woman of fine intellectual attain- 
ment, is proficient in French, Latin 
and Greek, and is today an enthusias- 
tic student in German. Yet, above 
all, she shines in her home, making 
her talents and accomplishments in 
other lines contribute to the making 
of her daily life and home all the 
more attractive and beautiful. She 
has in her veins the purest blood of 
Puritan New England, and she in her 
own personality perpetuates the best 
traditions of Puritan womanhood. 
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Union Block—Claremont's Busiest Corner 


‘*Wayside,’’ the family home, is one 
of the features of residential Clare- 
mont, and in its tastefully arranged 
grounds Doctor and Mrs. Way fing an 
opportunity to keep alive that love 
for rural life innate with each. 

A potent factor in the prosperity 
of Claremont for the last three de- 
cades has been Hira Ransom Beek- 
with. Born in Lempster September 
28, 1852, the son of Ransom P. and 
Emily L. (Parker) Beckwith, he 
there attended the district school in 
childhood, but, after the death of his 
father, when he was eleven years of 
age, his mother removed with her 
children to Claremont. Here he at- 
tended the Stevens High School for 
a time and was also for two terms at 
Marlow Academy, but in early youth 
entered the employ of the late B. P. 
Gilman and learned the carpenter’s 
trade, subsequently studying archi- 
tecture in a Boston office. At the age 
of twenty-one he formed a_partner- 
ship with the late Levi Chase, and 
the firm carried on business as con- 
tractors and builders for a number 
of years, since which Mr. Beekwith 
has been alone in the enterprise. His 
offices are in Union Block, the town’s 
finest business building, occupying 


the most eligible site on Tremont 
Square, of which building he is a 
third owner. 





Hira R. Beckwith 


Although Mr. Beckwith -has but 
fairly reached the meridian of life, he 
has accomplished much work and at- 
tained notable suecess. Not only in 
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his own town but far beyond its bor- 
ders are to be found the monuments 
of his skill and industry, though he 
commenced his career with no other 
means than a clear head, a courage- 
ous heart and a trained hand. At 
the age of twenty-eight he built the 
substantial town hall in Windsor, Vt., 
and, later, the elegant Hotel Clare- 
mont, the Union Block, and the Hus- 
ton Building, in Claremont. Subse- 
quently he also built the magnificent 
town hall and opera house building. 
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the local lodge, chapter, council and 
commandery, and also in Bektash 
Temple, Nobles of the Mystie Shrine, 
at Coneord. In 1879 he married 
Miss Libbie A. Martin of Springfield, 
Vt., who died February 13, 1892. 
Reference has been made elsewhere 
to Claremont’s educational interests, 
and popular satisfaction with the 
work of its supervisor of public 
schools, William H. Cummings, who 
is a native of Dunham, P. Q., born 
August 30, 1852, and educated at 

















Residence of Hira R. Beckwith 


He was the building contractor for 
numerous structures in Newport, in- 
cluding the Richards Library and 
Sullivan County court house; of St. 
Anthony’s Church at White River 
Junction, Vt., and various buildings 
in Walpole, in Bellows Falls and Ben- 
nington, Vt., and in Massachusetts, 
for many of which he also furnished 
the plans. Many of the substantial 
and attractive residenees, for which 
Claremont is noted, are also his work. 

Mr. Beckwith is a Universalist in 
religious affiliation, and a staunch 
Democrat in politics. He was chosen 
a member of the board of assessors at 
the last election, running largely 
ahead of his ticket. In fraternal life 
he is a Mason, with membership in 


Thetford Academy and Dartmouth 
College, which latter institution he 
entered in 1873, but soon left and en- 
gaged in teaching for two years in 
Chelsea, Vt., afterward resuming his 
college course and graduating in 
1879, in which year he became princi- 
pal of Woods High School, Bradford, 
Vt. In 1884 he became principal of 
Thetford Academy, his old prepara- 
tory school, and one of those famous 
old-time academies (founded in 1819) 
still in flourishing condition. Here 
he remained till 1888, when he ac- 
cepted the principalship of Homer 
Academy and Union High School at 
Homer, N. Y., continuing till 1890, 
when he left to become principal of 
the famous Kimball Union Academy 
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at Meriden, which position he filled 
for ten years. From 1901 to 1905 
he was superintendent of schools for 
the district including the towns of 
Hadley, Hatfield and Bernardstown, 
Mass., leaving in the latter year to 


William H. Cummings 


take charge of the supervisory dis- 
triet of Claremont and Charlestown. 

Thus it will be noted that Mr. 
Cummings has devoted his entire 
manhood thus far to educational 
work, and the fact that his profes- 
sional life has been passed in a com- 
paratively limited area indicates 
more forcibly than words can do the 
measure of his success. In extending 
his studies of schools and school sys- 
tems, it may be added that Mr. Cum- 
mings has made an extensive tour of 
Europe. 

Prominent in the list of Clare- 
mont’s mercantile interests is the 
bookstore of Josiah Gove, who is not 
only appreciated as a merchant, but 
likewise for his genuine worth as a 
citizen, friend and neighbor. Mr. 
Gove was born in Lynn, Mass., July 
2, 1842. His parents were Albert 
and Sarah (Green) Gove, both of 


whom had died by the time he was 
sixteen years old, after which he 
made his home in the town of Weare 
in this state, where, during the Civil 
War he became a member of Co. D, 
14th N. H. Regiment, and was with 
that organization in its campaigns in 
Virginia and Louisiana, serving in all 
two years and ten months. On his 
return he lived in Weare and other 
places until 1872, when he went to 
Pittsfield, the thriving Suneook Val- 
ley town, where he lived for sixteen 
years, going, in 1888, to Claremont. 

In these vears he had been em- 
ployed in shoe factories and his re- 
moval to Claremont was to enter the 
employment of John H. Parke, a slip- 
per manufacturer. In 1895 the plant 
was taken to Lynn, Mass., where- 
upon Mr. Gove, deciding to remain in 





Josiah Gove 


Claremont, bought his present book 
and stationery store and has condue- 
ted the same to date, increasing its 
business more than two-fold. Mr. 
Gove is a member of the Masonie or- 
der and a past master of Corinthian 
lodge in Pittsfield. His church home 
is the Universalist. He married, in 
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1869, Miss Rebecca B. Gove of Weare. 
She died February 2, 1895. 
Whatever it may have been to oth- 


ers, Claremont has been a place of 


opportunity to Peter Nolin, who may 
well flatter himself that he had the 
wisdom to grasp the opportunity and 
the skill and judgment to mold it to 
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withal to embark in business, in 
which success was immediate and still 
ecntinuous. <At the start Mr. Nolin 
and his son, Peter A., were able to 
handle the business; but, as sales in- 
creased, it was his happy lot to have 
four other sons available to assist, and 
then a daughter of fine business tact 





Clerical Force of P. Nolin & Sons 


Standing, left to right: 
St. Martin, L. Gandreau. 

Sitting: 
P. Nolin. 


his ends. Born in Iberville, P. Q.. 
March 5, 1845, the son of Louis and 
Justine (Houle) Nolin, he went to 
Claremont in 1865, where he has ever 
since resided, there being then but 
five Canadian families in the place, 
where today there are over three hun- 
dred. Sound in mind and body and 
full of ambition, he took up the work 
which he found at hand, being em- 
ployed at first on farms and in paper 
mills, laboring for others until 1895, 
when he opened a grocery store in 
the village. During his thirty years 
in town he had married and, with his 
wife, had carefully reared a family 


of children, and saved the where- 


Walter A. Pugh, Harry E. Flanders, Charles Sawyer, Emille Collin, C. J. 


Otis P. Nolin, William P. Nolin, (Manager), M. Odelia Nolin, Peter A. Nolin, and Edward 


joined the force. In 1907 the business 
was incorporated under the name of 
Peter Nolin & Sons. Mr. Nolin is 
president and the son, William P., 
treasurer and manager. The other 
members of the corporation are Mrs. 
Nolin, Otis P., Peter A., Edward P. 
and the daughter, M. Odelia. In 1905 
the business was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a bakery, occupying a two- 
story building, owned by the corpora- 
tion and equipped with every neces- 
sary convenience. 

Mr. Nolin married Miss 
lette of Claremont July 25, 1870. 
Nine children were born of the 
union, seven of whom are living.. One 


Mary Gil- 
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of the sons, William P., manager of 
the corporation, is second vice-presi- 
dent of the N. H. Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation and widely known to the 
trade. The family residence is on 


Washington Street, alike attractive in 








Peter Nolin 


situation and construetion, and rank- 
ing among the best in town. 

The magnitude of the Nolin com- 
pany’s business is indicated by the 
accompanying picture of the clerical 
foree, five of whom are children of 
the president. 

In the Old Colony region of Mas- 
sachusetts, close by the shore of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, is the town of Rochester. 
settled by descendants in the first 
generation of the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan settlers along the Atlantic coast. 
One of those Rochester pioneers was 
Mark, son of that Roger Haskell who 


was of the daring company that 
settled Salem in 1628. Descendants 
of Mark Haskell lived in Rochester 


for at least a century and a half, and 
one of these in the later years was 
C. Henry Haskell, who, after having 
studied medicine with his father, Jo- 


seph, became a practitioner in South 
Abington, another Old Colony town, 
now known as Whitman. Before leav- 
ing Rochester, Doctor Haskell had 
married Miss Eliza Bigelow Dexter 
of that town, and of the strongest 
Massachusetts Puritan descent, for 
the Bigelows and Dexters. like the 
Haskells, have ever been prominent in 
Massachusetts history. Among chil- 
dren born of this union, in the South 
Abington home, was Joseph Henry 
Haskell, who since his thirteenth year 
has lived in Claremont and who is 
now a merchant and active in all that 
pertains to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Haskell’s natal day was Jan- 
uary 29, 1858. When six years old 
his father died, and his mother, after 
teaching in South Abington, returned 
to Rochester with her children, go- 
ing herself, soon after, to New Bed- 
ford to teach in the publie schools. 





Joseph H. Haskell 


After two vears in New Bedford, 
Mrs. Haskell went to Boston and 
there taught for thirty consecutive 
years in the famed Bigelow school. 
Upon his arrival in Claremont, the 
subject of this sketch entered the em- 
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ploy of the old-time Claremont Manu- 
facturing Company, paper makers, 
printers and publishers. Later he 
went to work for the Sugar River 
Paper Mill Company, and there re- 
mained for fifteen years. In 1895 he 
engaged in business on his own ac- 
count, as partner in a grist mill and 
grain business. Upon the dissolution 
of the partnership, in 1903, he became 
a flour, grain and general hardware 
merchant, and continues the same to 
the present date. He is an active and 
valued member of the Methodist 
Church and a member of the legisla- 
ture of 1907-08, serving on the com- 
mittee on education. In 1879 he 
married Miss Mary Markolf. who died 
in 1894. Two children were born of 
this union. <A daughter, Evelyn Dex- 
ter, is the wife of W. T. Jonah of 
Claremont. A son, Harold Morton, 
is a graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
1905, and is at present in the city 
engineer’s office, Manchester. In 1895 
Mr. Haskell married Miss Nettie 
Whitaker. Of special interest to stud- 
ents of colonial history is the fact 
that Mr. Haskell has in his possession 
many of the old family deeds and 
papers. The oldest of these is a deed 
of the property sold to Mark Has- 
kell in 1698. 

In 1886 Samuel Richardson em- 
barked in the fire insurance and real 
estate business, and the agency then 
established and continued to this day, 
is the oldest in Claremont, without 
change of ownership or management. 
Born here December 14, 1841, it is 
Mr. Richardson’s exceptionally happy 
lot to still live in the house in which 
he was born. His parents were Sam- 
uel and Mary A. (Wright) Richard- 
son. After completing his studies in 
the Claremont schools he became a 
teacher in Cornish, in the same build- 
ing in which Salmon P. Chase was 
once a pupil. He later worked in 
the armory at Windsor, Vt., and, as 
this was during the Civil War, had 
opportunity to observe, in a measure 
at least, certain distinct aspects of 
that strife. A brief residence in 
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Leominster, Mass., followed, when, in 
1866, he returned to Claremont and 
was for a time in the lumber busi- 
ness. In 1871 he engaged in file-re- 
eutting and manufacturing and con- 





Samuel Richardson 


tinued the same for fifteen years. In 
all his business career he has met 
every obligation and held the esteem 
of his business associates. In 1868 
he married Miss H. Ellen MelIntire. 
No children were born of this union 
but Mr. and Mrs. Richardson made a 
home for three nephews and one 
niece who were bereft of their parents 
in childhood and cared for them as 
their own. In fraternal life Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a Mason and in polities a 
Republican. His church home is the 
First Baptist in Claremont. 

Frank Pierce Huntley is one of 
Claremont’s best known and most 
popular citizens. The esteem in 
which he is held is evinced by the 
fact that he has been five times a se- 
lectman and twice a member of the 
legislature, besides holding other po- 
sitions of honor and trust, although 
he is but an adopted son of Clare- 
mont, it having been his home only 
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since 1881. His personality is one 
that wins friendship and inspires con- 
fidence, as is shown by the fact that 
he was once made a deputy sheriff 
and his bond filed, ere he was aware 
of the circumstance. Again, his first 





Frank P. Huntley 


nomination for selectman came to 
him, a lifelong Democrat, from the 
Republican caucus, the nomination 
being endorsed by the Democrats and 
Prohibitionists. 

Born in Stoddard November 10, 
1852, the son of Ezra G. and Sarah 
J. (Towns) Huntley, his parents re- 
moved, soon after, to Marlow, where 
his boyhood was passed. When of 
age he went to Alstead and there 
bought the stage line from that place 
to Bellows Falls, Vt., which he soon 
exchanged for a Claremont livery 
business, which he has greatly devel- 
oped and still owns. His establish- 
ment fronts on Sullivan and Pleasant 
Streets and bears the distinctive name 
of ‘‘City Livery and Feed Stables.’’ 

A lifelong Democrat, he has served 
his party long and well on its state 
central committee and in 1900 was an 
alternate delegate to the National 
Convention in Kansas City. His first 
election to the legislature was for 
1893-94, and the second for 1903-04. 
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In the later session he was a member 
of the appropriation committee. He 
is a Knight Templar Mason and a 
Red Man. In 1901 he married Miss 
Anna J. Figger. 

Claremont is strong in the number 
of its young men who are actively 
identified with its interests and who 
zealously work to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the community, not a 
few of whom are natives of the town. 
One of these young men who have 
found, or rather made, their oppor- 
tunity in their home town is Robert 
Josiah Merrill, who just in these re- 
cent months of 1908 hgs been much 
in the public eye as secretary of the 
New Hampshire Taft Association. He 
is also a member of the legislature of 
1907-08, and, though not a lawyer, 
served as a member and elerk of its 
judiciary committee, a fact that 


shows the estimate placed on his fit- 





Robert J. Merrill 


ness and ability more forcibly than 
words ean do. 

Mr. Merrill is not yet thirty, his 
natal day having been October 18, 
1878. His parents were Martin V. 
and Helen E. (Baker) Merrill. His 
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father is vet living, but his mother 
died in his childhood and at nine 
years of age the parental home was 
removed to Charlestown. There Rob- 
ert J. lived till he was twenty. when 
he returned to Claremont and _be- 
came a clerk and student in the law 
office of Hermon Holt. After five 
years he became a state court sten- 
ographer, a ealling he pursued until 
1905, when he purchased a fire insur- 
ance ageney in Claremont. This 
agency is today one of the largest in 
western New Hampshire. Industry, 
versatility and persistent application 
to the work and duty of the day and 
hour are characteristics of Mr. Mer- 
rill. There is that in the man that 
leads one to believe he is going to 
make good in whatever line of effort 
he essays. He is a trustee of the 
Claremont Savings Bank, member of 
the executive committee of the Re- 
publican Club, and a vestryman and 
treasurer of Trinity Episcopal church. 
In 1904 he married Miss Abbie M. 
Robertson of Charlestown. 

Prominent among  Claremont’s 
young men of affairs is Charles G. 
Adams, the New England Telephone 
Company’s manager of the district 
composed of Claremont, Windsor and 
Felchville, Vt. Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed to his present position April 
1, 1904, when the district had 300 
subscribers, while the number in 
April, 1908, is 1,290, an inerease of 
more than 400 per cent. While it is 
true that the marked growth of the 
town would naturally cause an in- 
crease in the number of subscribers, it 
is also true that there is in Mr. Adams 
those characteristics that make him 
just the man for the place. Even the 
stranger notices in him that equip- 
ment training, attention to details 
and sincerity of action that win pub- 
lie confidence and count for so much 
in telephone service. 

Mr. Adams comes, as his name indi- 
cates, from fine old New England 
Puritan stock. He was born in Dan- 
ville, Vt., May 28, 1882, the son of 
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Loren S. and Abbie G. Adams. Af- 
ter graduation from the Caledonia 
Grammar School in Peacham he took 
a course in a St. Johnsbury business 
college and from there went as 
cashier of the store of the Pike Manu- 
facturing Co. in Haverhill, and as- 
sistant cashier of the manufactur- 
ing company. In 1903 he entered the 
employ of the telephone company’s 
office in St. Johnsbury, beginning on 





Charles G. Adams 


the bottom rung of the ladder and 
making himself efficient at every step. 
In 1904 he married Miss Gertrude L. 
Grandy, daughter of the late Hiram 
Grandy, long editor of the National 
Eagle. Mr. Adams is a Mason, with 
a membership in the Commandery 
and Shrine. 

There is sufficient material in 
Claremont, if properly collected and 


handled, to preduce an_ interesting 
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military history, as is suggested by 
the name of David Reuben Roys, who, 
at eighteen, shouldered a musket and 
went to the front with Company G, 
in New Hampshire’s famous ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Fifth’’ regiment. He gave three 





Hon. David R. Roys 


years and ten months to his country’s 
service, mostly before he became of 
age, and was the first man in his 
regiment to re-enlist for the war. His 
record compasses the thrilling Penin- 
sula campaign and the battles of An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg and others; and he 
still has in his possession numerous 
war papers and documents issued to 
him while in the service, including 
passes given him from regimental and 
brigade headquarters when he was 
serving as a bugler. 

Upon the conclusion of the war, 
Mr. Roys returned to Claremont and 
at once entered upon an industrious 
eareer as a citizen of the town. In 
sueceeding years he entered the em- 
ploy of the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany, an employment that has con- 
tinued to the present time, broken, 
however, by longer or shorter resi- 
dences in Vermont, the trans-Missis- 
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sippi regions and in California. The 
Grand Army of the Republic has 
found in him a valued and active 
member and the Republican party a 
steadfast adherent, whom it has de- 
lighted to honor. In 1899 he was sent 
to the state legislature and again in 
1901 as a member of the popular 
branch. He was honored by an elec- 
tion to the senate of 1907-08 from the 
Sullivan County district. It was 
through his earnest and well-directed 
work that Claremont secured the 
$8,000 from the state to aid in the 
construction of the new Connecticut 
River bridge. In 1866 he married 
Emogene L. Stoddard. 

Col. Julius C. Timson, a prominent 
citizen of Claremont, born in Brattle- 
boro. Vt.. April 19. 1860. son of 
Charles H: and Mary E. Timson, set- 
tled here in 1892. He has served in 








Col. Julius C. Timson 


the Vermont and New Hampshire mi- 
litia nearly twenty-five vears, and was 
captain of Co. D, Ist N. H. Volun- 
teer Infantry, in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. He went on the retired 
list of the state militia as a lieuten- 
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ant colonel, at his own request in 
1905. He is an auctioneer and runs 
extensive real estate agencies in 
Claremont and White River June- 
tion, Vt. He is also a special agent 
of the New York Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


George W. Paul 


Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, there are some men who get 
into office without any seeking on 
their part; in other words, there is 
an occasional instance, even in these 
days, where the office seeks the man. 
In George W. Paul Claremont has 
such a man, for some years ago he 
was nominated and elected to the of- 
fice of first selectman, contrary to his 
own wishes and against his expressed 
desire in the party caucus that made 
the nomination. Again, it is a strong 
man who can poll more than his 
party’s strength. Mr. Paul had to do 
this in order to secure his election, 
for his own Democratic party was in 
the minority. For four consecutive 
years Mr. Paul has been chosen to the 
office of first selectman and his pres- 
ent election, at the recent March 
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meeting, was won without his pres- 
ence at the polls, for he was at 
his home because of an illness of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration. His first and 
successive elections show the estimate 
placed upon this man by his fellow 
townsmen. 

Mr. Paul was born in Claremont 
August 17, 1850, and here has ever 
been his home. He was*the son of 
Jeremiah and Betsey (Fullerton) 
Paul. From the school room in his 
native town he went into a printing 
office and learned the trade and fol- 
lowed it for some fifteen years. 
From boyhood he exhibited an all- 
round ability, sound judgment and 
the temperament that made him a 
safe counsellor, and thus by his very 
nature he became identified with po- 
sitions of trust. He has had service 
on the town water board, has been 
collector of taxes two years, a trustee 
of Fiske Free Library, and served 
two full terms of four years each as 
postmaster. In 1905 he was elected 
to the state legislature, where he was 
a member of the committee on appro- 
priations. From time to time he has 
received many appointments as trus- 
tee and administrator of estates. He 
married Miss Mary A. Robinson of 
Wheelock, Vt. 

As stated elsewhere, Claremont’s 
present postmaster is Herbert Bailey, 
who received his first appointment in 
1899, with his commission bearing 
date of April 1, but as he has now 
entered upon his tenth year of ser- 
vice in the office, it would clearly ap- 
pear that there was nothing of a joc- 
ular nature in his first appointment. 
Mr. Bailey has been a resident of 
Claremont since 1877 and in all the 
years since he has been active and 
prominent in the business interests of 
the town and ever ready to foster 
every influence calculated to advance 
the general welfare of the community. 

He was born in the town of Brook- 
line June 6, 1842, the son of Alonzo 
and Sarah J. (Jaeques) Bailey. His 
school days were passed in his na- 
tive Brookline, and at the then 
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Green Mountain Liberal Institute, 
later Perkins Academy, South Wood- 
stock, Vt. Following his school days 
he passed a year in Illinois, when he 
returned to New Hampshire, locating 
in Enfield Center. There, in 1864, 





Herbert Bailey 


he became identified with a knitting 
mill, first as its superintendent and 
later as owner and manufacturer. As 
a citizen of Enfield he was a potential 
factor in all that pertained to the 
town’s welfare, and, early as 1869, 
was sent to the legislature and re- 
turned for the sessions of 1872 and 
1873. He settled in Claremont as 
a knitting mill owner and continued 
the business until 1892. He married 
in 1864 Miss Alice L., daughter of the 
late Israel Woodbury Sulloway, and 
sister of Alvah W. Sulloway of 
Franklin. Five daughters were born 
of this union. Of these, Annie L. 
became the wife of the late William 
E. Barrett, one of the most brilliant 
and suecessful newspaper men of his 
day in Massachusetts, owning the 
Boston Daily Advertiser and the 
Evening Record; a former speaker of 
the Massachusetts house of represent- 


atives and a congressman. Mrs. 
Barrett now lives in West Newton, 
Mass. The second daughter, Florence 
K., is at present in Italy. The third, 
Susie Daniell, is the wife of Frank G. 
Flint of Bellows Falls, Vt.; Mary, 
the fourth, is with Mrs. Barrett in 
West Newton, and Marguerite is the 
wife of Samuel R. Upham, M. D., 
Claremont. The church home of the 
family is the Universalist, of which 
Mr. Bailey is a trustee. The family 
home, on Bailey Avenue, fronting 
Broad Street. is purely colonial in its 
architecture, and exceptionally at- 
tractive in its every detail. 

Among many Vermont natives now 
resident in Claremont is William H. 
Wilkins. born in Reading, Vt., Jan- 
uary 1, 1853, the son of Alamanda 
and Ellen Lorette Wilkins. As a 
child he manifested a marked predi- 
lection for amateur theatricals, and 








William H. Wilkins 


at ten years of age made a successful 
appearance on the local stage. Be- 
coming a student at the then famous 
Green Mountain Institute, later called 
Perkins Academy, at South Wood- 
stock, he wrote, when only seventeen 
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years old, an amateur play called 
**Rock Allen, The Orphan, or, Lost 
and Found.’’ This play was pub- 
lished in Clyde, Ohio, and found an 
extensive sale, its presentation prov- 
ing a decided success. The Amateur 
Theatrical Record of Clyde, about 
this time. speaking of Mr. Wilkins, 
characterized him as one of the 
very few possessing the happy faculty 
of blending the humorous and _ pa- 
thetic in drama in a really pleasing 
manner, and said: ‘‘So far as he has 
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South Woodstock. He was for thir- 
teen years a resident of Lebanon and 
for a number of years a traveling 
salesman. In 1899 he settled in Clare- 
mont, which has since been his home. 
As an artist in crayon portraiture and 
general work, he attained decided suc- 
cess and to this he later added a 
phonograph salesroom, making this 
the largest business of its kind in 
his part of New Hampshire, com- 
manding patronage from a wide ter- 
ritory. 





W. H. Wilkins’ Phonograph Rooms and Art Studio 


written we consider him the most sue- 
cessful writer of amateur dramas we 
have ever known.’’ From the Per- 
kins Academy he graduated at 
eighteen as valedictorian. He next 
wrote ‘‘Three Glasses a Day, or the 
Broken Home,’’ a play that was en- 
tirely suecessful. Among other plays 
that followed and became popular on 
the amateur stage were ‘‘The Reward 
of Crime, or, The Love of Gold,’’ and 
‘‘The Turn of the Tide, or, Wrecked 
in Port.’’ 

Mr. Wilkins became a teacher of 
penmanship in Perkins Academy and, 
later, a merchant and postmaster in 


In polities Mr. Wilkins is a mem- 
ber of the Socialist party and is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the state cen- 
tral committee. In 1873 he married 
Miss Clara L. Amsden of Reading. 
Three sons and one daughter were 
born of this union. 

In a tour of that pride of com- 
mercial Claremont, Tremont Square, 
one is quick to take notice of the 
store of J. H. Kiniry in the Brown 
building, which is devoted to all that 
in any manner pertains to the 
equipment of horse, carriage or stable. 
to athletic and sporting goods, and all 
descriptions of merchandise in leather 
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and is the largest establishment of its 
kind, not alone in Claremont, but 


western New Hampshire. 

The manager of the store is Ralph 
W., son of Deputy Sheriff James H. 
and Minnie W. Kiniry of Windsor, 


Ralph W. Kiniry 


Vt., who was born February 21, 1885. 
Though but twenty-three years of 
age, he long since demonstrated his 
skill and aptitude for business and 
wise management. He attended the 
schools of Windsor, graduating in 
1903 from its high school and then 
passed a year in an Albany, N. Y.., 
commercial college. In 1905 he as- 
sumed charge of the Claremont store 
and became a permanent resident of 
the town, at once identifying him- 
self with its general life and affairs. 
His success and the esteem in which 
he is held by associates and fellow 
townsmen find exemplification in the 
fact that he is today the exalted ruler 
of the Claremont lodge, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and is 
the youngest man yet elected to that 
office in the United States. The 
Claremont lodge of Elks is one of the 
largest of the many fraternal organ- 
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izations in the town, it membership 
including residents of Lebanon and 
West Lebanon on the north and 
Charlestown and Walpole to the 
south. Mr. Kiniry, senior, operates a 
store in Windsor devoted to the same 
lines as the Claremont store and in 
both places is he also an extensive 
wholesale and retail coal dealer. In 
Claremont his coal storage bins have 
a capacity exceeding 1,000 tons. 
John Martin Howe, born in New- 
port September 3, 1855, son of Seneca 
and Mehitable (Muzzey) Howe, has 


lived in Claremont since 1882. He is 
the senior member of the firm of 
Howe & Quimby, grocers. He 


served in the legislature of 1907—08, 
and was elected town treasurer in 
March, 1908. He married in 1878 
Miss Della L. Quimby of Unity and 
they have one daughter, Bertha M., 
a teacher in Hinsdale High School, 





John M. Howe 


and two sons, Earl, a clerk for Howe 
& Quimby, and Arthur, a clerk in the 
Claremont postoffice. 

Charles B. Spofford has been a 
leading citizen and a strong factor in 
the business, social and fraternal life 
of Claremont for more than twenty 
years. Born in Manchester February 
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18, 1863, the son of the late Benja- 
min and Emeline (Porter) Spofford, 
he received a college preparatory ed- 
ucation and then, intent upon a busi- 
ness career, entered a Manchester 
drug store, going thence to Newport 





Chas. B. Spofford 


for a year, and in 1885, when just 
twenty-one, locating in Claremont, 
where he has since resided, engaged 
in the drug and periodical business, 
until his sale of the same and re- 
tirement from active business life a 
year or two since. 

In fraternal circles Mr. Spofford 
has been specially active and prom- 
inent. He is a Mason of the 32d de- 
gree; is a past high priest of Webb 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 6; past mas- 
ter of Columbian Council, No. 2, R. 
and 8. M., and, in 1890, was made a 
M. I. past grand master of the grand 
council of R. and §S. masters of New 
Hampshire. He was the first chan- 
cellor commander of Claremont lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, and for twelve 
years keeper of records and seals in 
the grand lodge. The local company 
of the uniformed rank of the order 
was named in his honor, and he was 
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for seven years assistant adjutant 
general of the N. H. Brigade. He is 
a member of the N. H. Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, and has been secretary, 
vice-president and president of the 
same. He joined the N. H. Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, in 
1892, served several years on the 
board of managers, and two full terms 
as president, after serving out an un- 
expired term by appointment. At 
his suggestion, and by vote of the 
town, every known grave of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier in Claremont re- 
ceived a bronze marker of the 8. A. 
R., the town of Claremont being the 
first to so mark the graves of these 
patriots. 

Mr. Spofford, in 1894, published at 
his own expense a record of the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers of Claremont, and 
later the ‘‘Inseriptions from the 
Gravestones of Claremont,’’ with 
notes, ete., this, like most of his pub- 
lications, because of historical value. 
He has given historical addresses 
and written many historical articles 
of value and interest. He has a very 
valuable library, including many rare 
historical and genealogical volumes 
and pamphlets, especially of New 
Hampshire interest. 

In 1886 Mr. Spofford married Miss 
Marcia B. Nourse of Newport, and 
three girls and two boys have been 
born of the union. The church home 
of the family is the Episeopal. 














Claremont Steam Laundry 


The Claremont steam laundry of 
Atkins & Ratigan is one of the larg- 
est plants of its kind in western New 
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Hampshire. The proprietors are 
young men and comparatively new- 
comers in Claremont, where they have 
received a cordial welcome. 

George A. Hale was born in Clare- 
mont April 30, 1878, son of Elbert 





George A. Hale 


” 


and Grace E. (English) Hale. He 
graduated from Stevens High School 
in 1896. He learned photography 
and has studios in Claremont. He 
also, at his studios, is a dealer in 
photo art supplies, phonographs and 
all that pertains thereto. Practically 
all the exterior views shown in this 
article are from photos made by Mr. 
Hale. 

Claremont’s growth 
ance as a commercial 
convincing illustration in the furni- 
ture and undertaking establishment 
of F. M. Spaulding & Co. This firm 
began business in Claremont as re- 
cently as 1892, yet from the smallest 
of beginnings it has grown to be the 
largest business of its kind in western 
New Hampshire, with a patronage 
that extends far into all surrounding 
territory. Yet, it was not Clare- 
mont’s growth alone that made pos- 


and import- 
center find a 


sible the expansion of the firm’s busi- 
ness, for, back of it all, was the man, 
Mr. Spaulding himself displaying a 
never-tiring industry, a keen discern- 
ment of what his trade desired, and a 
personality that won the confidence 
of the people. Today the firm oceu- 
pies to repletion a building that is 
practically three stories high, with a 
depth of 100 feet, and all this for its 
furniture, crockery, china and glass- 
ware trade alone; while its undertak- 
ing department oceupies extensive 
apartments in the Rand building, in- 
cluding a spacious chapel with all ap- 
propriate appointments. From the 
first Mr. Spaulding has piloted his 
own boat and results show that his is 
a well trained hand and mind. He 
was born in Springfield, Vt., August 
15, 1864, the son of Francis P. and 
Florence H. (Myrick) Spaulding. 
His education was in the schools of 














Fred M. Spaulding 


his native town and from the school 
room he at once entered upon the ac- 
tive pursuits of life. 

In 1894 he married Miss Nellie M., 
daughter of Postmaster F. G. Ellison 
of Springfield, Vt. Two sons have 
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been born of this union. Mr. Spauld- 
ing is a member of the Masonic order, 
the Elks, Odd Fellows and K. of P. 
The church home of the family is the 
Congregational. 

Among the younger Jawyers of the 





Henry S. Richardson 


town is Henry S. Richardson, born in 
Brandon, Vt., September 19, 1873, 
son of Sidney K. and Ella I. (Stur- 
tevant) Richardson. He passed his 
boyhood in Cornish and graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1896. He was 
principal of Walpole High School 
two years and Wells River (Vt.) 
High School three years. He studied 
law in the office of Smith & Smith of 
Woodsville, and was admitted to the 
bar in June, 1903. He located in 
Claremont, 1905. He married, June 
12, 1906, Miss Valina J. Darling of 
Newport. 

Though Charles W. Hatch is one 
of the youngest merchants in Clare- 
mont, his is one of the largest jew- 
elry and silverware stores in all west- 
ern New Hampshire. He came to 
Claremont in March, 1906, and his 
venture in the town was the begin- 
ning of his business career, a career 
that is full of promise, for he was 
most carefully trained as a jeweler 
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and optician. He was born July 7, 
1883, in Laneaster, the son of that 
veteran Lancaster jeweler, W. I. 
Hatch. The son had the careful 
training of his father and later at- 
tended the horological school at Wal- 
tham, Mass. The Claremont store in 
the Brown building was equipped 
under the direction of Mr. Hatch and 
its stock of jewelry, silverware, dia- 
monds, presentation, engagement and 
wedding rings, optical goods and all 
that pertains to the trade. is one of 
the sights of commercial Claremont. 
Mr. Hatch as man and merchant 
has the regard of the community be- 
cause of those personal traits that in- 
spire confidence and esteem. He mar- 
ried in 1906 Miss Marion Cummings 
of Laneaster. 
. Dr. H. A. Hewey, born in Andover, 
Vt., June 1, 1864, settled in Clare- 
mont in 1899. He is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Optical College, 
from which he received the degree of 





H. A. Hewey 


doctor of refraction. He practised 
optometry in Massachusetts before 
coming to New Hampshire. He is 
widely known as a mechanical in- 
ventor and as the inventor of the new 
rotary engine that bears his name. 
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In William W. Cushman, D. D. S., 
Claremont has a member of the dental 
profession of widely recognized skill 
and intelligence, and a_ thoroughly 
representative citizen. His charac- 
teristics, personal and _ professional, 
are earnest, conscientious and direct. 
As boy and man his daily life has 
been a constant and courageous ap- 
plication to the work and duty of the 
hour and he has won the success 
which such effort truly merits. 

Doctor Cushman was born in Guil- 
ford, Me., Mareh 18, 1858, the son of 
William B. and Caroline (Davis) 
Cushman. When he was five years 
old the family removed to Hermon, 
Me., and there he grew to manhood. 
From the publie schools of his home 
town he entered Maine Central In- 
stitute at Pittsfield and graduated in 
1882. For four years after gradu- 
ation he taught school and then en- 
tered upon a most thorough prepara- 
tion for his chosen profession of den- 
tistry. His first preparatory days 
were passed in the office of Dr. E. 
C. Bryant, Pittsfield, and later he 
studied two years in the Baltimore 
College of Dentistry, from which in- 
stitution he received his degree of D. 
D. 8S. Leaving college, he opened an 
office in Presque Isle, Me., and there 
met with instant success, a success, 
by the way, that has ever been his 
as a dentist. In 1891 he came to 
Claremont, taking offices in the Union 
building, and in these he has con- 
tinued to this time. In 1897 he 
formed the partnership with Dr. Z. 
P. Shaw that continues to the pres- 
ent. 

Doetor Cushman has been presi- 
dent of the N. H. Dental Society, and 
is a member of the Northeastern Den- 
tal Society and has at times presented 
papers before these organizations. He 
is a valued member of the Congre- 
gational Church and a deacon in the 
same. He has served on the Stevens 
High School committee and on the 
Claremont board of education. In 
fraternal life he is an Odd Fellow. 


In 1888 he married Miss Ida 
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Holmes of Pittsfield, Me. A daugh- 
ter and son were born to them. The 
daughter, Mary E., graduates this 


year from the Stevens High School, 
and the son, Frank Holmes, is a mem- 
ber of the 4909 class in 
school. 


the same 


William W. Cushman, D. D. S. 


Another graduate of the famed 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
in 1892 was Zadoe P. Shaw, then of 
Hampden, Me., but since 1897 a resi- 
dent of Claremont, who holds in an 
exceptional degree the high regard of 
the entire community. He was born 
in Hampton February 9, 1865, the 
son of Joel E. and Maria A. (May- 
hew) Shaw. His father was a native 
of Massachusetts, who in early man- 
hood went to Maine and there lived 
until his death in 1907. After com- 
pleting his studies in the common 
schools of Hampden, the son entered 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
and acquired there and in Hampden 
Academy a thorough collegiate pre- 
paration and passed the examinations 
for Colby College, but did not pur- 
sue the course. Instead he became a 
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student in the dental office of Dr. E. 
C. Bryant of Pittsfield, following 
which he went to the Baltimore Col- 
lege. Upon receiving his degree of 
doctor of dental surgery, he began 
practice in Presque Isle, and there re- 
mained until 1897 and his removal 
to Claremont. From the beginning 
of his professional career his has been 
an exceptional success. 

He married Miss Leonora Barto of 
Presque Isle and they have one 
daughter, Margaret. Doctor Shaw is 
a Knight Templar in the Masonic or- 














Z. P. Shaw, D. D. S. 


der, a Universalist and trustee of the 
church in Claremont. He is now vice- 
president of the New Hampshire Den- 
tal Association and member of the 
Northeastern Dental Association. 
Another of the young lawyers of 
the town, of pleasing personality and 
bright promise, is Leon E. Paige, who 
has been located in an office in Union 


Block for the past three years. He is 
a graduate of the Coneord High 


School and the Law Department of 
the University of Michigan, class of 


1904. 
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T. E. Couitt, proprietor of the new 
Belmont hotel, has been in his pres- 
ent business about two years and has 
met with encouraging success. 





T. E. Couitt 





Leon E. Paige 


Claremont 
papers, both 


has two weekly news- 
long established—the 
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National Eagle and the Advocate, the 
former published by Fay & Thomp- 
son, and the latter by F. E. Elliott. 
Both are enterprising and rank well 
with the weekly papers of the state 
at large, but it would seem that the 
time is not far distant when the needs 
and importance of the place will war- 
rant the publication of a daily paper. 

In econeluding this article the 
‘‘benefit of clergy’’ is invoked 
through the presentation of the por- 
trait of Rev. Walter H. Tuttle, pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church of 
Claremont, an earnest and devoted 
pastor and a preacher of far more 
than ordinary ability, who, though 
comparatively a newcomer, has al- 
ready won a high place in the pub- 
lie estimation, as well as the love and 
confidence of his own parish. Mr. 
Tuttle is a native of Weathersfield, 
Vt., born February 16, 1864, the son 
of Augustus and Elsie M. Robinson 
Tuttle, the family home, however, at 
the time of his birth being in Hol- 
voke, Mass. He graduated from Tufts 
College Divinity School in 1887 and 
held pastorates in Winchester, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Springfield, Vt., and Ply- 
mouth, Mass., before coming to 
Claremont in 1905. He was the 
preacher of the occasional sermon at 
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the last session 
state convention. 


of the Universalist 
In 1891 Mr. Tut- 





Rev. Walter H. Tuttle 


tle married Miss 
Rochester, Vt. 


Alice Chaffee of 


Notre.— Nearly all the half-tone portraits in 
this article are from photographs made by 
Claude L. Powers of Claremont. 


Poverty 


By H. Bartle tt Morrill 


In poverty two satisfactions dwell; 

Oft have I seen and marked them well. 

Young Croesus counts his friends at least a seore, 
While each new million adds a few friends more; 
Yet should fair fortune leave him some dark day, 
Alack! how soon those friends will melt away. 


Mine own good friends will number searcely two, 
But well I know that these two friends are true. 
Once more, when we have done with earthly strife, 
And tremble on the verge of unknown life, 

My soul shall soar aloft without a sigh, 

For nothing in the world to leave have I! 








The tall of Memory 


By L. J. H. Frost 


There’s an ancient hall that is long and wide; 

It stands on the bank of a restless tide, 

Whose turbulent waves as they beat the shore 
Seem repeating the words—Nevermore, Nevermore. 


And many a picture hangs on the wall 

Of this silent, ancient, time-stained hall; 
Some are so dark that they seem to lend 
Depth to the gloom that surroundeth them. 


Others so bright that they seem to cast 
A halo of light over days that are past, 
Days that were darkened by clouds of woe 
In the far-away years of the sad long ago. 


The pictures that hang in memory’s hall 

Are the truest, sweetest, saddest of all, 

For they show a vision of by-gone years, 

With their rainbow of hope or their cloud-rack of fears. 


Sometimes at night the barred door swings 
And a sound is heard as of angel wings; 

Then a noiseless step on the long aisle falls, 
While a light illumines the dark pictured walls. 


And strains of rare music low and sweet 

Seem measuring time for angel feet; 

Then floating out on the still starlit air 
They pulsate and tremble and die away there. 


Should a mortal pass through the open door 
And with loitering feet tread the dusty floor. 
He will hear the voices of other days 

Calling him back from this life’s thorny maze. 


And forms of the loved and lost he will see, 

Who sailed with him once on life’s stormy sea, 

But have moored their barque on the shining strand 
Of the measureless shore of the bright morning land. 


He will look and listen till from afar 
Comes the sound of waves on the ocean bar; 
Then with folded hands at the dawn of day 
And a prayer on his lips, he will steal away. 


The Mourner 


By Samuel Hoyt 


I know her not; I only know 
Habiliments of deepest woe, 
The symbols of her sorrow, make 
Me, too, a mourner, for her sake. 

















The Defense of Fort Number Four 


(Now Charlestown, N. H.) Against the Indians 


By Capt. Geo. A. 


Gordon, 


(renealogist of the Society of Colonial Wars in New Hampshire. 


One hundred and sixty-one years 
ago, in the early days of April, 1747, 
occurred a conflict between the white 
man and the Indian, which was of 
supreme importance in the determi- 
nation of the control of the Connecti- 
cut valley in the province of New 
Hampshire. References to this ae- 
tion may be found in Belknap’s and 
other histories, but nowhere, to our 
knowledge, can be found a relation 
covering the oceasion as a whole. We 
submit an intelligent account from 
the best authorities, including a list 
of men under Capt. Stevens, from the 
Massachusetts archives, and now for 
the first time in print. 

The settlement of New Hampshire 
proceeded along three main lines, the 
seacoast, the Merrimack valley and 
the Connecticut valley, chiefly in the 
order mentioned. While the oceupa- 
tion of the territory adjacent to the 
sea-coast was largely due to direct 
emigration from the old country for 
employment in the fisheries, the val- 
ley immigration was conducted un- 
der the auspices of Massachusetts, by 
whom the section was regarded as 
within the limits of that province. 
The rich meadows of the Connecticut 
farms and the charm of the natural 
scenery attracted the attention of 
frontiersmen of Massachusetts, and 
were rightfully regarded as far su- 
perior to the mountainous lands of 
Worcester County. The navigation 
facilities introduced the region to 
dwellers already on the Connecticut 
in Massachusetts, a class composed of 
early puritans and _ adventurers 
chiefly from the province of Connec- 


ticut, who found here abundant op- 
portunity for their enterprise in the 
dense forest and a sense of comfort 
derived from the delightful climate. 

The long river was the favorite 
route of Indian travel and always 
in the pathway of their trails, 
whether of war or hunting. 

The Indian hunter here his shelter found, 

Iiere cut his bow and shaped his arrows true; 

Here built his wigwam and his bark canoe: 

Speared the quick salmon, leaping up the fall, 

And slew the deer without the rifle ball. 

Here the young squaw her cradling tree would 
choose, 

Singing her chant to hush her sweet papoose. 

Here stain her quills and string her trinkets 
rude, ; 

And weave her various wampum in the wood. 

The boating of the white man, with 
its earries at the falls, followed the 
same route. This introduced a pecu- 
liar class of inhabitants in their crews 
powerful with pole or oar, the ‘‘swift 
water’? men below Brattleboro, the 
‘*falls-men’’ above. The river Indi- 
ans above Deerfield were the Squak- 
heags, whose chief seat was at Hins- 
dale. They were a weak, degenerate 
tribe, insignificant and poor. 

The native American Indian, found 
at the discovery of the continent, dis- 
played many excellent traits, but the 
New England representatives of the 
race at the coming of the Whites were 
a feeble flock. Massasoit, Canon- 
chet and Passaconaway are the only 
names that rise to observation for 
magnanimity, as one surveys Ameri- 
ean history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Ideal 
history is delusive. The noble red 
man is thoroughly a creature of 
the imagination. He is an illusion. 
He never existed in New England. 
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The real Indian had noble qualities 
and such were real. He was truth- 
ful; he was reticent; he was patient; 
but he was, at the same time, secret- 
ive, adroit, furious and violent. In the 
heat of action, he was merciless and 
cruel. Intrepid and brave, he lacked 
generosity, benignity and benevolence. 
He showed some gratitude and mem- 
ory for kindness bestowed on his ne- 
cessities. His fate was a hard one at 
the hands of the relentless puritan, 
who despised the Indian as a child of 
Satan, who could not be converted or 
enslaved, and feared him as a reptile 
for his power of savage destruction, 
when opportunity gave him a chance. 
The remnant of the New England In- 
dians were, as a result of contact with 
the puritan settlers, rapidly failing 
in numbers or of importance. They 
had imbibed the vices without the vir- 
tues of the white man. They were 
peaceful, lazy, thriftless, and given to 
intoxieation. They fished and hunted, 
as did their progenitors; but no ex- 
peditions were planned or executed 
by them. No war songs were sung. 
They became beggars and _ thieves, 
and were a partial burden for support 
at the hands of the public or the citi- 
zen. Not a single name of noble 
character in New England of their 
race illuminates the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The nearest approach to one 
was in Paugus, who fell at the Pe- 
quaket fight in 1721. The great men 
of the race, subsequent to the era 
under consideration, Red Jacket, 
Cornstalk, Logan, Pontiac, Tecumseh, 
Weatherford, Black Hawk, Osceola, 
compeers of the high-minded and dis- 
tinguished of any race, dwelt south 
and west of New England. 

The grant to the lovely and at- 
tractive Connecticut valley, above 
Deerfield, was made by the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay on the 
last day of 1735, a tine when the ex- 
citement existed in New Hampshire 
regarding her boundary with Massa- 
chusetts. This grant was a parallel 
act to the establishment, in the pre- 





vious century, of Hampton on the sea 
coast. Of the original progenitors, 
Capt. Phineas Stevens, Lieut. Eph- 
raim Wetherbee and Stephen Farns- 
worth became settlers. As the ex- 
treme outpost of the white man, it 
was evident that it must be defended ; 
and in 1743, at a meeting, it was de- 
cided to build a fort, which was done 
the next season. The fort was an en- 
closure of three quarters of an acre 
of ground, the walls being con- 
structed of heavy timbers interlocked 
at the corners, as their log cabins 
were, and of sufficient height to of- 
fer a secure defense against mus- 
ketry or an assault. Col. John Stod- 
dard, of Northampton, an officer of 
large experience in Indian warfare 
who was regarded as a competent mil- 
itary engineer, superintended the 
erection of the fortification. Cabins 
for the families of the settlers were 
built within the walls and immedi- 
ately oceupied. Similar works, or 
mere blockhouses, had been built at 
various salient points along the for- 
est frontier; but No. Four, as this 
was known, was at once the most ca- 
pacious, the nearest to the French 
strongholds, and the most distant 
from settled communities. The ex- 
pense of maintaining garrisons had 
been borne by the Bay province. as 
New Hampshire had declined to sup- 
port the defenses of a population un- 
willing and in sentiment disloval to 
her. In 1744, Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts Bay petitioned the 
king, George II, in council, to order 
New Hampshire to so act as to assist 
the views of Massachusetts, alleging 
the danger of attack from the 
French, with whom England was 
then at war, as Crown Point. a 
French fortress on the shore of Lake 
Champlain, was not distant in a mil- 
itary point of view from the Con- 
necticut River settlers, and surely 
menaced them in their unprotected 
condition. The king ordered that 


the forts be supported and main- 
tained by New Hampshire. His Maj- 
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esty threatened, in case of continu- 
ance of neglect, to define the bound- 
aries so that the territory covered by 
the forts should lie within the north- 
ern boundary of Massachusetts. This 
step called the attention of the 
French military authorities to exist- 
ing conditions and invited attack. As 
precautionary, his Majesty directed 
that Massachusetts continue to main- 
tain and provision the forts for three 
months. The years 1744 and 1745 
passed, however, without event on the 
Connecticut, the activity of war cen- 
tering on Cape Breton and Louisburg. 

In 1746, the incursions of the In- 
dians were resumed. Spring was 
hardly opened ere they appeared on 
the Connecticut, the Ashuelot and the 
Contoocook settlements. They had 
no great success, though they commit- 
ted serious depredations. In the fall 
of the year, Governor Shirley deter- 
mined to withdraw his garrisons, 
which he had supported long beyond 
the limit set by the king’s council. 
At their withdrawal, the people fol- 
lowed to the nearest town toward the 
sea, after burying much of their 
household effects. 

The capture of Louisburg aroused 
the French to a sense of the danger 
to their interests from the increase 
in strength of the English settlements 
and the year 1746 was marked by ae- 
tivity. The seattered frontiersmen 
were harassed by attack, their cattle 
stolen or slain, their buildings and 
crops burned, and many individuals 
and small parties ruthlessly mur- 
dered or carried into captivity. Fort 
Massachusetts, west of Deerfield, was 
eaptured and destroyed. The able 
Mirault in his Histoire des Abenakis, 
says: 

L’année suivante, 1746, un parti des 
Abenakis parut, un commencement d’Aout, 
devant le fort Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire. Les Anglais, ayant été informes de 
approche des sauvages, envoyerent un 
detachment de troupes pour les éloignet 
du fort. Ce detachment fut battu et mis 
en suite. Plusieur soldats furent tues. 
Alors, les sauvages environnerent le fort, 


et le tinrent assieze pendant trés jours; 
mais, comme i] était defendu par une trés- 
forte garrison; ils ne purent s‘en em- 
paser. Ils incendierent plusiers maisons, 
puis se retirerent en.tuant tous les che- 
vaux et bestiaux qu-ils rencontrerent. 


The calamities of 1746 ceased with 
the approach of winter, which proved 
to be unusually cold and severe. It 
brought to observant minds in the 
Massachusetts towns the necessity of 
organizing for the future. It is evi- 
dent from the Council records of the 
Bay province that a leading urgent 
spirit in this agitation was Capt. 
Phineas Stevens, a native of Sud- 
bury, who had been in command of 
forces for the defence of the frontier 
for the years immediately preceding. 
Stevens had been commissioned by 
New Hampshire as a lieutenant in 
1743, and by Massachusetts as a cap- 
tain in 1744; subsequently his com- 
missions were all by Massachusetts ; 
lieutenant in 1745, and eaptain in 
1746; and his men were provisioned 
and paid by that province. The 
Council records of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay exhibit the follow- 
ing, Viz: 

At a Council held at the Council 
chamber in Boston upon Saturday 
the 11th of January, 1745, sitting the 
General Assembly : 

Advised and Consented that a War- 
rant be made out to the Treasurer to 
advance and pay unto Cpt. Phineas 
Stevens the sum of One Hundred and 
twenty five pounds for enlisting a 
Company of Voluntiers, he giving 
bond to the Treasurer, agreeable to 
the Order of the General Court. 

Mass. Archives xi:538. 

At a Council held at the Ceuncil 
chamber in Boston upon Tuesday, 
the 22d of April, 1746, Sitting the 
General Assembly : 

A Muster Roll being presented of 
the Company in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice on the Western Frontiers under 
the command of Cpt. Phineas Stev- 
ens, containing an accompt of Wages 
due to them for their service from the 
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16th of February to the 27th of 
March 1745, amounting to the sum 
of £297 — —6. 

Advised and Consented that a War- 
rant be made out to the Treasurer to 
pay unto the said Phineas Stevens 
and Company. the above said sum of 
Two Hundred and ninety seven 
Pounds and six pence (to each man 
the sum set against his name respect- 
ively) to discharge the said Muster 
Roll. 

Mass. Archives xi :596. 

Saturday 26 April 1746 Advised 
and Consented that a Warrant be 
made out to the Treasurer to advance 
and pay unto Cpt. Phineas Stevens 
the sum of Seventy five pounds to en- 
able him to pay the Bounty allowed 
to Voluntiers that shall enlist in his 
Company, he giving Bond to the 
Treasurer thereon. 

Mass. Archives xi:601, 684. 
Province of New Hampshire. 
Journal of the House of Represent- 

atives under the administration of 

Gov. Benning Wentworth. 

Mar. 29, 1747. Voted that Ebe- 
nezer Stephen, esq. be a Comittee of 
this House to joyn such as the Hon?” 
the Council shall appoint to goe and 
view the situation of Fort Dumer and 
what Inhabitants are near it and also 
to go up Connecticut river as high as 
the settlement at a place known by 
the name of No. 4 & view that place 
& see if that be not a better situation 
than Fort Dumer for security of his 
Maj"** subjects of this Province, and 
to se what Inhabitants are about that 
place called No 4 and make their Re- 
turn as soon as possible. 

Prov. Papers, v :226. 

In February, 1747, Captain Stev- 
ens wrote the governor of Massachu- 
setts on the importance of immediate 
action, wherein he said: 


‘If anything be done, it should be 
done early in the spring: that the 
water courses by which the Indians 
travelled from Crown Point, be way- 
laid; that the enemy be discouraged 
from sending out small parties, as the 





only effectual method to carry on the 
war, as it was evident the enemy will 
be down by the first of April. One 
thing I have observed among Indians, 
They are a people greatly elated and 
flushed up by success and soon dis- 
couraged when they are disap- 
pointed.”’ 
Mass. Archives 1xxiii:57. 

The Massachusetts government did 
not entirely heed Captain Stevens’ 
advice, but they did authorize the 
placing of a small force at No. Four, 
which Captain Stevens was ordered 
to oceupy. Under this authority 
Captain Stevens raised a company 
and marched to the fort, arriving on 
the 27th of March, 1747. He was 
none too soon. Indian signs were 
speedily recognized and the fort was 
put up in as complete a state of de- 
fense as his means allowed. 

‘Tis Spring time on the northern hills; 

Like torrents gush unnumbered rills; 

Through winter’s moss and dry dead leaves 

The bladed grass revives and lives, 


Pushing the mould’ring waste away, 
And glimpses to the April day. 


In kindly showers and sunshine, bud 
The branches of the dull grey wood; 
Out from its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks. 


The sou’west wind is warmly blowing, 
And odors from the springing grass, 
The pine tree and the sassafras, 

Are with it on its errand going. 


By ‘Indian road’ a savage troop 

From Otter Creek with yell and whoop 

Defiles the Mountain's friendly wood, 

Where sweeps Black river’s darkling flood. 

The warriors of the wilderness, 

Painted and in full battle dress, 

Their leader one whose bearded cheek, 

"Neath fair and cultured brow bespeak 

A soldier from far distant France. 

The French expedition was from 
Crown Point and similar in purposes 
and aims to that of Harmon and 
Westbrook against Father Rasle on 
the Kennebee and of parallel justi- 
fication. Both were incidental to the 
struggle for supremacy and domin- 
ion between the French and the Eng- 
lish. The Indian became the raider 
upon the English frontier because the 
French authorities in Montreal would 
pay eash for scalps and eaptives and 
enable him to supply himself with am- 
munition, fees to the Romish priests 
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and rum, the three constant items in 
his expense account. The civil author- 
ity in Canada practised a kindly and 
conciliatory attitude toward the Indi- 
ans, while the Jesuit professed a 
strong and earnest effort to save their 
immortal souls. These Indians, led 
against the English settlements by 
the French, were not New England 
Indians, but were of a tribe located 
within the bounds of Canada, then a 
French province. Among them may 
have been some descendants of Phil- 
ip’s defeated warriors; otherwise, 
they had no personal, individual or 
tribal complaints against the English. 

The recent public recognition of 
this remarkable event in the dedica- 
tion of a tablet at Charlestown, in 
Sullivan County, illustrates the ap- 
preciation by that community of their 
rich inheritance. Such illustrious 
actions should be held in reverent re- 
membrance and memory, continually 
refreshed with their narration. The 
liberty which is the heritage and 
fruit of these lives and the deeds 
which ennobled them, is guarded and 
secured by the occurrence of these 
stimulating anniversaries. Charles- 
town is to be congratulated on its 
possession of the valuable history 
compiled by Rev. Mr. Sanderson and 
his associates and published by the 
town. 

In 1797, fifty years after the event, 
Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, president 
of Yale College, while on a tour up 
the Connecticut valley to the White 
Mountains, passed a day at Charles- 
town. In the journal of his travels, 
he gave the following relation of the 
defense of Fort No. Four by Captain 
Stevens and his brave men: 


From TRAVELS IN NEW ENGLAND AND 
New York, sy TimotHy DwIGHT, 
1821, Vox. IT, P. 102. 


In March, 1747, Fort Number Four 
was commanded by Capt. Phineas 
Stevens, a partisan of great gallantry. 
With a company of thirty rangers, 
finding the fort deserted but entire, 


he determined to oceupy it. Soon 
after it was attacked by a large body 
of Canadians and savages, under the 
command of Monsieur Debelim', who 
attempted to set it on fire by kindling 
the fences and outworks and shooting 
into it a great number of burning ar- 
rows. This mode of assault the en- 
emy continued through two days; but 
they were completely defeated in 
their design by the activity and pru- 
dence of Stevens. The next morning 
the French officer demanded a parley 
and sent an officer into the fort, with 
a proposition that the garrison should 
lay down their arms and be conveyed 
to Montreal as prisoners of war; or, 
as an alternative, that the two com- 
manders should meet and confer on 
the subject. To the latter proposal 
Stevens agreed. The French com- 
mander opened the meeting by de- 
elaring that if his proposition was 
rejected, or one of his men killed, he 
would storm the fort and put the 
whole garrison to death. To this for- 
midable declaration Stevens replied 
that it was his duty and his determi- 
nation to defend the fort until he 
found the Frenchman able to execute 
his threatenings. The French com- 
mander then told him to go and see 
whether his men would dare to see- 
ond him. Stevens went back to the 
fort and put the question to his men. 
who answered with a single voice that 
they would fight to the last. This 
answer he immediately announced to 
the French commander, who had al- 
ready prepared a wheel carriage, 
loaded with dry faggots, with which 
he intended to set fire to the fort. 
Upon receiving this answer, therefore, 
he ordered some of his men to kindle 
the faggots and push the machine up 
to the fort, while the rest renewed 
the attack; but he found himself un- 
able either to burn the fort or to 
terrify the garrison. The assault, 
however, was continued all that day. 
Sorely mortified with his ill success, 


1Error for De Belin, to whom the attack was 
attributed by the English. 
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the Frenchman next morning pro- 
posed a cessation of arms. It was 
granted. He then sent in two In- 
dians with a flag and offered to with- 
draw if Stevens would sell him pro- 
visions. This Stevens refused to do, 
but offered him five bushels of corn 
for every captive he would promise to 
send him from Canada, leaving hos- 
tages for the performance of his 
promise. The Frenchman in a rage 
ordered his men to fire a few mus- 
kets at the fort and marched off. In 
this gallant defense not one of Stev- 
en’s men was killed and only two 
were wounded. 

The Documentary Colonial History 
of New York, in the tenth volume, p. 
96, gives a translation from originals 
in the archives of the ‘‘Ministere de 
la Marine et des Colonies,’’ at Paris, 
of the interesting occurrences in the 
Canadian (French) colony from No- 
vember, 1746, to November, 1747, 
which affords a glimpse of the siege 
of the fort No. Four, as reported by 
the French commander. 

Journal of the most interesting oc- 
currence in the Colony (Canada 
French), in reference to military 
movements, and of intelligence re- 
ceived — from November, 1746, to 
9th November, 1747, translated 
from originals in the archives of 
the ‘‘Ministere de la Marine et des 
Colonies,’’ at Paris, and published 
in Vol. X Documents relating to 
the Colonial History of New York, 
1858. 

Journal of Occurrences in Canada: 

1746, 1747. 

14% May. We learn that Mon- 
sieur de Niverville,t an officer who 
left two months ago with a party of 
French and Indians, consisting of 
about 60 men, has returned to Mon- 
treal. He brings no prisoner, his 
party has only a few scalps, but he 
has committed great deprivations in 


Chevalier Jean Baptiste Boucher de Niver- 
ville. 





the enemy’s country, and this is 
what occurred on his march: 


He proceeded first to attack a fort 
on the height of land ealled by the 
Indians Oquari.? He fought there 
during four days, at the end of which 
the fort asked to capitulate; the lieu- 
tenant came out, and Sieur de Niver- 
ville granted him quarter for all his 
people who would be prisoners of 
war; whilst this lieutenant was con- 
veying the answer to the fort, our In- 
dians becoming impatient fired some 
shots on the other side of the fort, 
which prevented the English from 
surrendering; Sieur de Niverville has 
been obliged to retire with his force 
and try his luek elsewhere. . . . 

The devastation is well wortl 
a few prisoners or scalps. 

Captain Stevens reported to Gov- 
ernor Shirley and the governor sent 
the following message to the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts : 
JOURNAL OF THE GENERAL Court, 

Xvi :128. 

“‘In Council, Fryday April 24, 
1747— 

‘‘His Excellency sent the follow- 
ing Message by the Secretary to the 
House : 

‘“*Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

*‘This accompanies Advices I have 
just now ree’d of the Assault of the 
Enemy (being an Army of Seven 
hundred French Indians) upon the 
Fort at Number Four. As the gal- 
lant Behaviour of the Officers and 
Soldiers there has recommended them 
to some Marks of Favour from this 
Court, so this Affair in the Cireum- 
stances has confirmed in the Appre- 
hendsions I always had of the Import- 
anee of maintaining a Post that is 
such an Eye Sore to the Enemy, & 
where they have met with more Re- 
pulses & in all probability lost more 
men than in all the rest of the Front- 
ier besides, I do therefore once more 


2Fall Mountain, Charlestown, N. H. 
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desire you would provide for the Sup- 
port of a Garrison at that Place after 
the time that the Soldiers raised for 
the Canada Expedition may be drawn 
off, & for the immediate Subsistence 
of that Garrison the mean time, that 
so they may not be necessitated to 
abandon that Fort for want of Pro- 
visions, or deliver it up upon the next 
Assault (which may be soon ex- 
pected) & those brave Men fall a 
Sacrifice to this bloody Enemy—lI 
would also inform you, That, 1 am 
ready to employ the Soldiers raised 
for the Expedition against Canada, 
in Defence of the Frontiers & for 
driving off the Enemy in this critical 
Conjuncture. I must therefore de- 
sire you would do everything on your 
part to prevent any Calamity to the 
Frontiers which may happen for 
want of your providing for a due 
Subsistence of the Canada Soldiers, 
according to my Recommendation of 
it to you in my last Message upon 
that occasion. 
‘*In the House of Representatives 
‘*Voted that his Excellency be de- 
sired to write to the Government of 
Connecticut pressing them immedi- 
ately to send five hundred Men to 
the County of Hampshire to be posted 
or employed by Direction of Coll. 
Stoddard. 
‘‘That, in ease the Canada Expedi- 
tion should revive & proceed Fifty 
men should be placed in the Fort at 
Number Four, And that there be suffi- 
cient quantities of Provisions to sub- 
sist Fifty men for two Months sent to 
Number Four immediately, as also 
one four pound Cannon & two Swivel 
Guns, & a Surplusage of Provisions 
for supplying any Voluntiers that 
may go out for Prisoners or scalps. 
‘That ten Men more be added to 
those posted at Narrangansett Num- 
ber Four, Seven at Paquoit, Ten at 
Nichawag, Five Inhabitants at Road 
Town, five of Inhabitants at New 
Salem & five of the Inhabitants at 
New Rutland to be in the Pay of the 
Province. 


‘*That Leominster be added to Lun- 
enburgh, Townshend & Groton New 
Precinct for the Eastern Rendezvous 
of the two companies appointed for 
scouting across the Frontiers. 
**General Court Records, xviii:181 

‘*Fryday June 26 1747 

**A petition from Capt Phineas 
Stevens setting forth his great Ex- 
pences in enlisting Soldiers for the 
publick Service, more especially for 
laying in Provisions 99 providing 
Slays for his March against the En- 
emy on the Winter Season for ten 
men that failed him & in other Ex- 
pences for the publick Service, Pray- 
ing that he may be reimbursed out of 
the publick Treasury. 

‘*In the House of Representatives. 

‘*Read & Ordered, that the Sum of 
Eighteen pounds Bills of the last 
Emission, be allowed the Memorial- 
ist in consideration of the Bread, 
Slays & Money advanced as set forth 
in his Petition : 





** And in as much as the Memorial- 
ist Capt. Phineas Stevens has from 
time to time distinguished himself in 
the Service of the Government in en- 
listing Numbers of Men, going forth 
into the Wilderness once & again, 
courageously facing the Enemy & ap- 
pearing ready and cheerful at all 
times to perform whatsoever is de- 
manded of him by the Governm, 
Thereupon 

**Voted that the Province Treas- 
urer be directed to pay to the said 
Stevens the Sum of Twelve pounds 
ten shilling of the last Emission as a 
Token of the Sense this Government 
have of his good Service. 

‘*In Council, Read & Coneurred. 

‘*Consented to by the Governor. 
p. 414. Friday Nov 18 1748 

**A petition of Capt Phineas Stev- 
ens, Shewing that by his Excellency’s 
Order he with about Fifty men took 
Possession of the Fort at Number 
Four, after it was abandoned by the 
English & defended it against a great 
Body of French & Indians; And for 
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as much as his men were Canada 
Soldiers & no Provision made for 
their Pay for the first five Weeks of 
y’ Service Therefore praying that 
this Court would now provide for it. 

‘*In Council. read & sent down 
recommended. 

‘‘In the House of Representatives 
Read & Ordered that the Petitioner 
be allowed to-make up a Muster Roll 
for himself & Company for five 
Weeks commencing from y* 11 March 
1745 

‘*In Council Read & Coneur* 

‘*Consented to by the Governour 
‘Council Records, Vol xii:8 

“19 Aug 1747 — Advised & con- 
sented 

‘*To Capt Phineas Stevens the Sum 
of Eighteen pounds in consideration 
of the Slays Bread & Money by him 
furnished for his Company in their 
late march towards the Frontiers of 
Canada & the further sum of Twelve 
Pounds ten shillings as a Token of 
the Sense this Government has of his 
good Service. 


P. 19—16 Feb 1747 
47 2iJun 48 


18 Pound ditto 
269-8-11 Muster Roll etc 
27-1-6 Disbursements 


48 Stores for the Garrison at Number Four 
6 9Nov 49 723-1-11 } Wages & : 

138 { Stores to Garrison 
% 1Apr # =. er Muster Rolls 


16-13-35 Disbursements 


Letter to Gov of Canada as to 
release of Prisoners at £75 


121 11Sep 49 


Captain Stevens immediately sub- 
mitted a muster roll, as required by 
the General Court, which is now on 
file in the Muster Roll department of 
the Massachusetts Archives, vol. xcii: 
30. It reads: 

‘*A Muster-Roll of the Company in 
His Majesty’s Service, Under the 
Command of 

—_—_—_—_—_———., Captain, viz: 
‘*Phineas Stevens, Lieut. at 38s / 
William Lyman, Lieut. at 38s / 


John Burk, Serg* at 33s / 
Sampson Colfax, Corp! at 32s8d 
John Brown, Centinel at 25s 


*‘John Brown jr, Joseph Ely, John 
Bryant, John Hastings, Emery Peas, 
Stephen Toophoo, Caleb How, Josiah 
Parker, Moses Wheeler, Moses 
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‘our 
Warner, Seth Remington, John 
Shields, Neh® Dickinson, Nath! 
Church jr, Joseph Houghton, Elijah 
Washburn, Henry Mervat, Josiah 


Snow, Eleazer Smith, Ralph Rice. 
Benj Glazier, Samuel Hunt, Joseph 
Pastorall, Tho* Hancock, Joel Leon- 
ard, Josiah Soduck, Israel Peas, Sam- 
uel Judd, Samuel Calhoon, Josiah 
Sairls, Evenezer Clap, John Pomroy, 
Ithamar Strong, William Boltwood, 
Jeremiah Meacham, Adam _ Wire, 
John Thomas, James Graton, John 
Birge, Zadock Danks, Thomas Gill, 
Sampson Freeman, Ebn" Dickinson, 
James Wheeler 
250 weeks—£81-4-7 

‘“These were Canada men that were 
Sent up to No 4 and had y* fight there 
1746-7 

Phineas Stevens. 
‘Suffolk ss: November 8" 1748, 
Sworn before the Committee 
Jacob Wendell, J. P. 
‘* Endorsed 
Muster Roll of 
Phineas Stevens & Co 
from Mareh 11 April 14 


1746-7 

Examined Nov 4, 1748 
P 
John Wheelwright 


Committee’ 

Phineas Stevens was born at Sud- 
bury, in the province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 20th of February, 1707. 
He married, in 1734, his cousin, Eliza- 
beth Stevens, of Petersham, Mass. 
They resided at Rutland till the set- 
tlement of Number Four. Captain 
Stevens participated in the succeed- 
ing campaign against the French and 
died at Chinecto, N. S., in the mili- 
tary service, 6th of April, 1756. His 
children and their children continued 
at Charlestown. 

He was a son of Dea. Joseph and 
Prudence (Rice) Stevens of Sudbury 
and Rutland, Mass.; grandson of Si- 
mon and Mary (Wilder) Stevens of 
Lancaster, Mass.; great grandson of 
Cyprian and Mary (Willard) Stevens 
of Laneaster, Mass.; great-great 








grandson of Maj. Simon Willard of 
Coneord, Mass., and of Col. Thomas 
Stevens of the county of Devon in 
England, said to have been the ar- 
morer at London, who supplied the 
infant colony with military stores. 

Captain Stevens’ men were from 
the valley towns on the Connecticut 
and the hill towns in the same local- 
ity. 

Lieut. Lyman, Samuel Judd and 
Strong were from Northampton, 
Mass.; Pomroy, Clapp, Boltwood, 
Warner, Church, Smith were from 
Hadley, Mass.; Pease and Hastings 


from Hartford or Enfield, Conn.; 
Hunt and Rice from Northfield, 
Mass.; Dickinson from Granby, 


Conn.; Leonard from Rutland, Mass. ; 
while Snow was from Norwich, Conn. 

Ebenezer Clap, from Deerfield, 
Mass., or its vicinity, was a great 
grandson of Capt. Roger Clap of Dor- 
chester, Mass., long the commander 
of the castle in Boston harbor. 
Eben’s father was a lieutenant in the 
provincial militia, and his grandfa- 
ther, who came to Northampton, 
Mass., from Dorchester, was a cap- 
tain, a representative in the General 
Court and a ruling elder in the 
church. Eben’s mother was Mary 
Sheldon, who was earried into ecap- 
tivity by the Indians when she was 
seventeen years old. Eben settled at 
Northampton, where his descendants 
remain to the present, one of his 
granddaughters having earned dis- 
tinction as a nurse in the Civil War— 
forty years ago. 

Ralph Rice was of Barre, Mass., a 
son of Jotham and Mary Earl, of 
Newport, R. I. His grandfather, 
James, was one of the proprietors of 
Worcester, Mass., and a brother to 
the Worcester centenarian, Gershom 
Rice, of the Sudbury, Mass., stock. 
Ralph’s descendants settled in Ver- 
mont and in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. Two of his grandsons, 


Daniel and Abraham Rice, were two 
of the six defenders of Rice’s fort on 
3uffalo Creek, Pa., against a force of 
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an hundred Indian warriors in 1782, 
the circumstances of which were very 
similar to the event at Narragansett 
Number Four. During the fight, 
which was as brisk as six men could 
make it, the Indians:would eall out 
‘*Give up, give up, too many Indian. 
Indian too big. No kill.”’ The 
whites defending a large number of 
women and children, who had sought 
refuge in the fort, returned a defi- 
ance. ‘‘Come on, Redskins. Show 
your yellow hides; we will fill them 
full of holes.”’ After four hours’ 
fighting, the Indians retired, shoot- 
ing all the cattle and horses, hogs 
and sheep they could find. Only one 
of the six defenders was killed; Ab- 
‘aham Rice was wounded in the arm 
and thigh. 


John Hastings .was of Hatfield, 
Mass. His father moved to Fort 


Dummer during John’s boyhood. His 
mother was a daughter of Dea. John 
White of Hatfield. So far as ap- 
pears, he and Sam Hunt were the 
only ones of Captain Stevens’ com- 
pany to settle with their captain at 
Charlestown, where Hastings married 
a widowed daughter of Lieut. Wil- 
lard, and was a member of the first 
board of selectmen. 

The were young men of 
twenty years, second cousins, from 
Enfield, Conn., descendants of Rob- 
ert Pease, who landed at Boston in 
1634, and died at Salem, 1644. Em- 
ery Pease lived at Somers, Conn., be- 
came a captain in the war of the 
American Revolution. Israel Pease 
returned to Enfield, Conn., and later 
removed to Middlefield, Mass., where 
a few of his descendants may be 
found. The majority have gone west, 
even to Kansas. 

Samuel Hunt was of Northfield, 
Mass., the namesake of his father, and 
a representative of distinguished Con- 
necticut families. His mother was 
an Ellsworth. His brother became 
lieutenant-governor of Vermont. Two 
other brothers, Arad and Elisha, dwelt 
in the valley of the Connecticut. All 


Peases 
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were men of the highest importance 
and influence. Samuel became an of- 
ficer in his Majesty’s military service. 
His wife was a sister of Governor 
Strong of Massachusetts. Another 
sister was wife to Colonel Bellows of 
Walpole, N. H. Ultimately he be- 
eame colonel during the Revolution 
and was at the battle of Saratoga; 
also sheriff of the county and a jus- 
tice of the inferior court of common 
pleas. 

The citizens of Sullivan County to- 
day enjoy the beneficent fruits of the 
gallantry of these brave men.  Re- 
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freshment of memories with the nar- 
rative of historic deeds is stimulat- 
ing to the highest degree and is di- 
rectly within the scope of the Gran- 
ITE Montuuy. The liberty which our 
state enjoys is the heritage of illus- 
trious action, which should be eare- 
fully held in remembrance to the ut- 
most detail. 


Sleep, soldiers of merit! Sleep, gallant of yore! 
The hatchet is fallen, the struggle is o'er: 
While the fir tree is green and the wind rolls 
a wave, 
The tear drop shall brighten the turf of the 
brave. 
UPHAM. 


Old Man of the Mountain 


By Jerome W. Howe 


Those massive features poised aloft in air, 
Hewn from the mountain, everlasting rock, 
What wild ecaprice of nature carved them there? 
Did she thus seek in boastful mood to mock 

The humble work achieved by mortal hand? 


Or was it but to tame the savage wild, 

Who ages past this marvelous rock-face scanned? 
Or, by its native grandeur undefiled, 

Was it from meaner things man’s mind to turn 
And make his heart with great emotions burn? 


v7 
Love-Land 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


The day is ended and the twilight falls, 
And night will soon her curtain dark let drop 
To end day’s drama; yes, to make it stop 

In spite of plaudits, sighs and curtain-calls. 

But through the deepening dark, beyond its walls, 
That shut us in with loneliness and grief, 
We see a star that always shines relief, 

That pierces through and lights the darkest palls. 


’Tis love-land’s star that shines the love-gleam light, 
That speaks to you of Her and seems to say 

That all is well and that there is no night 
That She and God can’t make the brightest day 

If you will only let them, for their might 
Moves earth and all and ne’er moves them astray. 





Housekeeping and Furnishing im the 
Middle Ages 


By Fred Myron Colby 


[Read at a Meeting of Merrimack County Pomona Grange March 4, 1908.] 


To tell the whole story of house- 
keeping and house-furnishing in the 
Middle Ages would fill a volume. I 
can now only illustrate briefly a few 
phases of the subject. A certain 
fragrance comes down to us from 
those burning cakes that King Alfred 
watched so carelessly in the neat- 
herd’s cottage, and from the hearty 
viands that were spread so lavishly on 
the banquet table of Cedric the 
Saxon, as deseribed in Scott’s Ivan- 
hoe; but if we had been there I dare 
say it would not have seemed so pic- 
turesque and romantic. I trust that 
this little paper will give some idea 
of housekeeping in those dark ages, 
and make you all the more satisfied 
with our own modern methods and 
comforts. 

A certain halo of romance seems 
to surround the old moated eastles 
and English manor houses of the 
Middle Ages. The readers of ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe,’’ the ‘‘ Last of the Barons,’’ and 
‘**Kenilworth’’ are apt to be enthu- 
siastic over the ‘‘good old days’’ of 
feudal times. And indeed there is 
something delightfully picturesque in 
a moated castle or castellated man- 
sion, with their machiolated battle- 
ments, ivy-clad turrets, and spacious 
halls; but with all this external 
grandeur there was much poverty, 
much lack of the conveniences and 
necessities of life within. The indoor 
surroundings of the great nobles of 
those times were such that few of the 
laboring class of today would endure 
them. The homes of New England 
mechanics of the present time are far 
more comfortable than were the pal- 
aces of Edward the Third or ‘‘Good 
Queen Bess.”’ 


Until the twelfth century chimneys 
were unknown in England, and even 
then they were made the subject of 
legislation, as windows were at a later 
da,. Manor houses, castles and re- 
ligious houses were permitted to have 
but a chimney apiece. As late as the 
reign of Henry VIII, no fireplace 
was allowed at the University of Ox- 
ford. In fact, it was not until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
that the old state of things—a fire in 
the center of the hall, the smoke es- 
eaping through the roof—was altered. 
An examination of the chimneys in 
the great halls of baronial houses will 
prove that they must have been in- 
serted about this time. 

The principal room of the baronie 
castle was a large, lofty apartment, 
usually called the hall, at the upper 
end of which was a raised platform, 
or dais, on which the lord and his 
principal guests dined. At one end 
of the dais was a window, and in a 
corner, behind the bay-window, was 
the buffet, where the drinking horns 
and dishes used at table were kept. 
Other tables and benches were placed 
on the floor of the hall, which was 
covered by rushes, for the retainers 
and guests of a lower degree. In the 
center of the groined roof of oak was 
an aperture to carry off the smoke 
from the fire, which was placed in 
the middle of the floor on a raised 
hearth. The walls were covered with 
tapestry, to about five feet from the 
floor. The principal entrance to the 
hall was at the lower end, where a 
space was parted off by a screen, ex- 
tending the whole length of the room 
and supporting a gallery in which 
minstrels played during the feast. 
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In the center of the screen were 
double doors, communicating with 
the kitchen, buttery, ete. Through 
the buttery hatch, the viands passed 
from the kitchen to the hall. The 
buttery was so called because the 
butts and bottles of wine which were 
required for the table were kept 
there, not because butter was made 
there, as absurdly stated in one dic- 
tionary of architecture. The kitchen 
lay beyond the buttery, pantry and 
cellar, and sometimes had two fire- 
places, which always blazed merrily 
on festive oceasions. Some of these 
huge ovens were large enough to roast 
an ox whole. Our forefathers en- 
joyed good living, and though their 
dishes varied much from those we are 
in the habit of eating, their mode of 
cooking did not differ much. Chau- 
cer says: 


‘fA eook they hadden with them for 
the nonce, 
To boil the chickens and the manie 


bones ; 
And Poudre marchant, tart and gal- 
ingale, 


Wel coude he knowe a drught of 
London ale, 

He coude roaste, and sethe, and broil 
and frie, 

Maken mortreeves and wel bake a 
pie.”’ 


The grand staple article was salt 
herrings, hundreds of which were 
daily consumed at the tables of the 
nobility. Butcher’s meat was used 
in large quantity and this diet was 
varied occasionally with fowls, geese, 
‘apons, eels, pigs and pigeons. Of 
vegetables little mention is made, and 
of fruits still less, apples and pears 
being the principal ones. The quan- 
tity of spices used was very consid- 
erable, but they were employed to 
give flavor to the beer, which was 
brewed without hops and which seems 
to have been the common beverage 
during the Middle Ages. 

The serving was of the rudest kind. 
Huge joints of meat were brought to 
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the table on the roasting spits. The 
sarver held the meat with one hand 
while he cut it with the other, and 
the guests helped themselves with 
their fingers.. After eating what they 
wished, the remnants were thrown to 
the dogs and eats under the table. 
There were no forks with which to 
take up the meat, and sometimes no 
plates to hold it. Huge slices of 
bread answered for plates and were 
called trenchers. These became 
soaked with gravy, and were often 
eaten with relish; when left, they 
were collected into baskets and given 
to the poor tenants. It was the height 
of refinement for two guests to eat 
from the same trencher. The only 
knife used was the clasp knife, which 
the male guest took unsheathed from 
his girdle; straw served instead of 
table napkins, and the company was 
divided by the salt-cellar. 

The furnishing of these immense 
mansions corresponded with the rude- 
ness. The large, lofty rooms were 
uncarpeted, for my lady of those days 
thought herself lucky if every morn- 
ing the floors were strewn with fresh 
rushes. Queen Mary Tudor was the 
first English sovereign to enjoy the 
luxury of a carpet. The furniture was 
scanty, indicating little taste in style 
or execution, and the great rooms 
looked bare and cheerless. Indeed, 
only a few of the rooms were fitted up 
at all; these were for the great folks; 
the rest were merely offices and eab- 
ins, in which beds of the coarsest kind 
were provided as occasion required. 
There was the gallery, the chapel, my 
lord’s chamber, my lady’s closet, the 
nursery, the great chamber, the 
carved chamber, paradise, the lower 
house, the hall, the spicery, ete. 

The great barons, owners of vast 
estates, of armies of retainers, and 
who were accustomed to dress in vel- 
vet stuff, stiff with embroidery and 


Milan armor embossed with gold, had 
not often furniture enough to set up 
housekeeping in more than one of 
In Henry the 


their establishments. 
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Eighth’s time we read of Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, one 
of the richest peers of the realm, who, 
when removing from Wresil Castle to 


Lockingfield Manor, stripped the 
rooms of hangings and furniture, 
having thirteen earts filled with 


household stuff. Kings in their prog- 
resses always took with them what 
they called the ‘‘stuff,’’ from the bed- 
ding and tapestry down to spits and 
kettles. 

Some of the old wills give us a 
eurious insight into the character of 
the household belongings of the weal- 
thy classes. Presses, hutches, chests 
and coffers seem to be the main ar- 
ticles, all being places of deposit for 
clothes and valuables. In the press, 
bedding and heavy articles of cloth- 
ing were kept. Ths coffer was for 
money, jewels and ornaments, and 
was often of costly ebony or ivory. 
The hutch seems to have answered the 
purpose of a trunk, and was small or 
large, plain or ornamental, as the case 
might be. In one will mention is 
made of ‘‘the little hutch, one broad 
hutch that standeth in my chamber, 
and the great hutch in the hall.’?’ A 
thrifty old housekeeper of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time bequeaths her ‘*‘ best 
spruce chest, her best coffer in the 
old chamber, her curiously carven 
chest of wainscot; and her cypress 
coffer for keeping linen clothing.’’ 

In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ Gremio, who is suitor for the 
hand of Bianea, in naming over the 
property in his house says: 


“ee 


In ivory coffers I have stuffed my 
crowns; 

In eypress chests my arms, counter- 
points, 

Costly apparel, tents and canopies, 
ete.”’ 

Next to these chests and coffers the 
tapestry and bedding were the house- 
keeper’s pride. With the tapestry or 
hangings the cold stone walls of the 
rooms were covered, and they im- 
parted both warmth and cheerfulness 
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to these drear apartments. They 
were often made highly ornamental, 
with all sorts of colored figures and 
scenes upon them. That of Queen 
Matilda at Bayeux records in a ser- 
ies of marvelous pictures the whole 
Roman conquest of England from the 
departure of Harold to his death at 
Hastings. The making of these 
‘painted cloths’’ was part of the la- 
bor of the lady of the castle and her 
maids; and an embroidery frame was 
one of the necessary pieces of furni- 
ture in ‘‘my lady’s chamber.’’ 

The old English bedstead was a 
huge unwieldy affair, being some- 
times twelve feet square and as many 
feet high. It had a canopy, eur- 
tains and square pillows. Under it 
was always a trundle bed for the 
convenience of body servants and re- 
tainers. There is a story of a Span- 
ish page who visited England with 
his master. In his own country he 
had slept on straw in the hostler’s 
loft, but in that northern land he 
found it too cold. One day in look- 
ing over the castle he came to the 
rooms where the maids were making 
the beds, and spying this arrange- 
ment, ran to his master, saying: 
‘Sir, there are a sort of little beds 
under the great beds in this house, 
which they say are for servants. May 
I not lie in one of them?”’ 

These ‘‘posted, sett-work bed- 
steads,’’ with their ‘‘harden sheets,’’ 
‘‘tear sheets,’’ ‘‘flock beds,’’ ‘* pillow 
biers,’? and ‘‘counterpoints,’’ were 
valuable property. Shakespeare be- 
queathed his to his wife, Ann Hath- 
away, together with all the other fur- 
niture, and we are of the opinion that 
the poet dealt fairly by her, despite 
the accusations of some writers. 

If such were the housekeeping con- 
veniences of the noble and middle 
classes, it can be conceived how much 
more simple were those of the hum- 
ble rank and file. We get brief pic- 
tures of this life in some of the old 
romances and poems of medieval 
time. It was of the most primitive 
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pattern, only to be found today in the 
fur trapper’s cabin in the far north 
or the fisherman’s hut along the shores 
of the Caribbean sea. The cotter’s 
wife whose barley cakes King Alfred 
let burn, as he sat dreaming by the 
peat fire, is a good type of a house- 
keeper of that class. There were no 
beds in those medieval cottages of 
the common laborer, only nests of 
straw. The only table was a board, 
and the chairs were stools. In many 
of those old mud hovels and thatched- 
roofed cabins there were no candles 
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or lamps lighted from one year’s end 
to another. There were no pictures, 
no books or newspapers, nor a single 
one of the luxuries that we now en- 
joy. Barely did they exist, and this 
brute life was the rule rather than 
the exception for a thousand years. 
I am sure that as the good wives and 
thrifty housekeepers of these days 
contemplate the condition of their sis- 
ters in the tenth and the fourteenth 
centuries it must be with thankful- 
ness that they did not live in the 
boasted days of chivalry. 


Spring in the White Mountainy 


By John Albee 


Spring is on the hillside, 
By the water courses 
Awaking from slumber. 
On eraggy Carrigan 

And blue Kankamaugus 
In her wild rocky: bedroom 
The she bear suckles her eubs. 
The cock is crowing, 

The hen is setting, 

The cow is ealving, 

The lambs are weaning. 
Spring in the houseyard 
The turf is greening; 

Flat lies the dandelion 
With a bud in her bosom. 
Frogs in full chorus 

Far off in the marshland 


Lull me to slumber; 

Crows on the pine tops 
Caw, watch and teter, 

And robins sing at sunset. 
Springtime is coming 

On hill and on meadow; 
To bird, beast and maple, 
And to men a vernal emotion. 
The great sun rejoices 

In the throne of the heavens 
Imperially set; 

While I in my garden 
With a hoe that is hopeful 
The tiny seeds cover, 

That I, mere mortal, 

May be Spring unto them, 


A godlike creator. 
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By John Philo Trowbridge 


Several families in Hartford, Ver- 
mont, who were prominent in the 
early history of the town, were de- 
scended from a Connecticut ancestry. 
The Camps, Lymans, Porters, Strongs, 
and Traeys belong to this class. It is 
this fact which accounts for the choice 
of the name ‘‘ Hartford,’’ given to the 
township in 1761, when it was the 
first grant made by Governor Went- 
worth after the close of the old 
French War. 

The grandfather of Cyrus 8. Rich- 
ards was one of these Connecticut 
men. Born in Plainfield, Windham 
County, shortly before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he removed 
with his wife, Hannah Wheeler, to 
Norwich, Vermont, about the year 
1767, and built himself a log house 
on the borders of what is now known 
as ‘‘Norwich Plain.’’ His migration 
northward with household baggage, 


and a few domestic animals, was a 
slow and tedious journey, the later 
stages of which were over a mere 


bridle-path through the forests. In 
the newly-built cabin on the frontier 
a son was born to these emigrants be- 
fore the first year of their residence 
was complete. The child, after the 
custom of selecting Bible names, was 
called Joel. He was the first white 
child born in the township. At the 
age of 27 he married Miriam, the 
daughter of Sylvanus Smith of Had- 
ley, Mass., and settled on a tract of 
uncleared land near the boundary 
line between Norwich and Hartford. 
He was a sturdy, industrious, and en- 
terprising man who held the respect 
of all who knew him, and who in his 
later life became a devoted Christian. 
Working with untiring energy, he 
had well-nigh transformed his wooded 
acres into a beautiful New England 
farm when he was stricken down by 





death in the early autumn of 1812, 
leaving a widow and nine children to 
go on without him. The son Ches- 
ter, the oldest of the fatherless band, 
was but 17. Nevertheless, he took up 
the management of the farm, and 
with his mother’s direction and the 
assistance of his younger brothers, he 
succeeded admirably. Cyrus, the 
subject of this sketch, was one of the 
youngest children of this household. 
His birth oceurred on Friday, the 
eleventh of March, 1808, so that we 
are, therefore, contemplating his life- 
work from the enviable standpoint of 
a centennial anniversary,—the same 
as we might also do, during the pres- 
ent year, in respect to the career of 
Salmon P. Chase, Edmund Quiney, 
George S. Hillard, S. 8S. Prentiss, 
Samuel F. Smith, Ray Palmer and 
Edward A. Park, all of whom were 
New England men of eminent ability. 

At the age of sixteen, Cyrus Rich- 
ards left the home of his childhood to 
reside, during the rest of his minor- 
ity, in the family of Mr. Elijah 
Hazen. Here he received the care 
and counsel of a most earnest Chris- 
tian man, and was constantly sur- 
rounded by a bright, cheerful, and in- 


vigorating social atmosphere. This 
was all the more essential, because 
it was met with at that formative 


period in the young man’s life when 
the foundations of future suecess or 
failure were being laid. During his 
residence with Mr. Hazen he became 
converted and united with the church. 
He also took his place in the Sabbath 
school, which was the earliest one 
gathered in that town, and probably 
in that part of the state. It was in 
this school that he came under the 
direction of Mrs. Sheldon Newton, its 
superintendent, a woman of great ex- 
ecutive ability and earnest piety. 
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Her influence and example led him to 
form a deep attachment for the Sun- 
day school, and the feeling followed 
him through his whole life, render- 
ing him a most valuable teacher and 
friend of the institution in the earlier 
years of its progress in this country. 
A keen delight in the study of the 
Bible had already seized him, and the 
same enthusiasm soon manifested it- 
self in connection with all his public- 
school studies. One of his teachers, a 
man of great foresight, encouraged 
him to procure a college education. 
This appeared at first like an impos- 
sibility, but gradually the barriers 
and difficulties which lay in the way 
disappeared and he resolved to make 
the attempt. Accordingly, in Sep- 
tember, 1828, when he was twenty 
years and six months old, he entered 
Kimball Union Academy at Meridan, 
N. H. At that time the Rev. Israel 
Newell was at the head of the insti- 
tution, and it was one of the best 
schools of its kind in the state. For- 
tune smiled upon the ambitious Green 
Mountain boy; his classmates were 
congenial, his studies opened new vis- 
tas into the vast realm of truth, and 
the three years. which he spent as a 
scholar in the academy were among 
the pleasantest of his life, and gra- 
ciously prepared him for the much 


longer residence at Meriden which 
afterwards was allotted him. 
Mr. Richards entered Dartmouth 


College in 1831, in a class with sixty- 
nine other voung men, fifty of whom 
remained through the entire course 
and graduated together in 1835. Sev- 
eral of his college mates became emi- 
nent men, and their names shed great 


honor on their alma mater. Among 
this number were Chief Justice 
Chase, Governor Washburn of Ver- 
mont, Hon. Amos Tuck of New 
Hampshire, Hon. J. P. Healy of Bos- 
ton, and Hon. T. C. Woodman of 
Maine. Following the practice of 


many undergraduates, Mr. Richards 
adopted the habit of teaching in the 


country towns or larger centers of 
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southern Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire during his long winter vaca- 
tions. This course of employment 
brought him into acquaintance with 
many of the best people of that sec- 
tion of New England, and in every 
way was a splendid preparation for 
the things which still lay beyond. 
His modest round of daily duties in 
the village schoolroom took him to his 
native town, and to Meriden, Cor- 
nish, Boscawen and Coneord, N. H. 
Wherever he taught, if it were only 
for a single term, he left a lasting 
impression on the minds of his pu- 
pils. To the end of his long and 
eminent eareer as an educator he was 
equally at home in schools of every 
erade, and had the unusual faculty 
of throwing himself with enthusiasm 
into a recitation of the lower as well 
as of the higher branches. 

Before his college course was com- 
pleted, Mr. Richards was invited to 
spend two seasons at the Kimball 
Union Academy as the assistant of 
Rev. Mr. Newell, who, on account of 
the advancing infirmities of age, was 
unable to bear the heavier burdens of 
principalship. In August, 1835, he 
graduated with his elass at Dart- 
mouth, and it so happened that upon 
the same day he was selected by the 
board of trustees of the Kimball 
Union Academy to be at the head of 
that institution. In the providence 
of God the way seemed to be marked 
out before him, and undoubtedly at 
many intervals in the next thirty and 
five years Mr. Richards felt in his 
own heart regarding his work at Mer- 
iden that the Lord had ealled him 
to the particular task, of ever grow- 
ing importance, which he found in 
the field to which, from the very door 
of the college hall, he was unexpect- 
edly summoned. It is seldom that 


the path of a New England scholar 
onward in such an 
undeviating course with no_ breaks, 
no halts, no interruptions, but one 
steady quiet line of progress in the 
acquisition and impartation of knowl- 


has led straight 
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edge from the hour when he first en- 
tered the public school in his native 
village to the day when he closed his 
work, at the end of more than half a 
eentury, in the halls of the Howard 
University at Washington. Of the 
nature and success of his work at the 
academy, let us hear the testimony of 
the Hon. William H. Tucker, a mem- 
ber of the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, to whose publications the pres- 
ent writer is indebted for many sug- 
gestions in connection with this ar- 
ticle. Myr. Tucker says: 

“At the Kimball Union Academy 
Mr. Richards developed remarkable 
executive ability in organizing and 
managing the school, and great skill 
and thoroughness in teaching. In 
1840 a female department was added 
to the academy, and its courses of in- 
struction were extended and enlarged. 
The school grew steadily under the 
new administration, and instead of 
an attendance of 100 students, there 
were more than 200, and sometimes 
more than 300 there. The institu- 
tion for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ranked among the foremost acad- 
emies in New England, and its prin- 
cipal was recognized as one of the 
best educators there. He was ably 
supported by teachers of high char- 
acter and ability. A marked feature 
of the school was the moral and re- 
ligious tone that characterized it; 
many an earnest Christian life was 
begun within its walls. Eleven hun- 
dred and eighty students graduated 
from the academy under his instrue- 
tion, having taken the full course. 
Many of them afterwards attained 
eminence as ministers, missionaries, 
college professors, jurists and jour- 
nalists. Several thousands of other 
pupils took a partial course under his 
principalship. Failing health obliged 
him to relinquish so arduous a work, 
in a climate peculiarly trying to him, 
and he offered his resignation in the 
summer of 1871.’’ 

From his oversight of Kimball 
Union Academy, Mr. Richards passed 


immediately to a professorship in the 
Howard University at Washington, 
D. C., where for fourteen years he 
had charge of the preparatory depart- 
ment of that institution. General 
Howard and the Rev. Dr. Patton 
were his close friends, and each bore 
testimony to the eminent success of 
his work in fitting the students for the 
more advanced courses. Booker T. 
Washington came to Hampton Insti- 
tute at about the same time, and a 
large number of the leading men of 
the colored race were then beginning 
their edueation in the different 
schools throughout the South. It was 
thus a very hopeful, though arduous 
and untried period in the attempt to 
uplift the people who had but re- 
cently come out of bondage. 

It was with reluctance that Mr. 
Richards abandoned the purpose of 
entering the ministry. In faet, he 
spent one term at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, but his friends wisely 
impressed upon him the idea that his 
place was to be in the schoolroom 
rather than in the pulpit. Neverthe- 
less, in the course of time he was 
approbated to preach by the minis- 
terial association of his vicinity, and 
was occasionally heard in the pulpits 
of New Hampshire and elsewhere. 
In 1859 he published his ‘‘ Outlines of 
Latin Grammar,”’ which the Journal 
of Edueation recommended as ‘‘ far 
in advanee of any book of its kind 
which had then appeared.’’ He also 
edited an edition of Czxsar. His 
writings are to be found in many of 
the religious and literary journals of 
his day. 

In the summer of 1885 Mr. Rich- 
ards closed the fiftieth year of his 
work as a teacher, and graduated his 
fiftieth class for college. A host of 
his former pupils vied with each other 
in remembering his semi-centennial, 
and presented him with a purse of 
$500 in gold. It, however, was but a 
slight token of their love and esteem 
for one who had been foremost in im- 
parting to them a love of knowledge 
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and a desire for honorable service in 
the world. 

Mr. Richards was a natural and 
enthusiastic teacher. He had _pro- 
found respect for the human mind 
and its ability to aequire knowledge. 
He could trust that the seed sown 
secretly, and without boastfulness, 
would find a congenial soil, and in 
this, as in many other things regard- 
ing his profession, he was not de- 
ceived. He received the degree of 
LL. D. from Dartmouth College in 





Cyrus Smith Richards, D. D. 


1865. In the report of the national 
Commissioner of Education in 1884, 
he is mentioned as bearing the dis- 
tinction of having fitted more stu- 
dents for college than any other man 
in the country. He died of bronchial 
consumption, July 19, 1885, at the 
home of his son, the Rev. Charles H. 
Richards, D. D., who at that time was 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
who is now the Secretary of the Con- 
eregational Church Building Society. 


A Soliloquy 


Eva Beed¢ 


To write, or not to write? 


Odell 


That is the question: 


Whether ’tis better in darkness to bury 
The squibs and verses of our sportive fancy, 
Or to mail them slyly to some editor, 


With postage to return them? 


To write; to fear: 


No more; and, by this act, to say we end 
The longing and the thousand natural shocks 
Genius is heir to—’tis a consummation 


Devoutly to be wished. 


To write: to send: 


To send! perchance returned; ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that printed note what words may come, 
The unavailable, in letters blue, 


Must give us pause. 


There’s the respect 


That makes calamity of so much verse; 

For who would bear the eager thirst for fame, 
The vain desire to see one’s name in print, 
The longing to be reckoned with the great, 
And then the non-acceptance or delay 

That patient merit of the editor takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 


With a bright bonfire ? 


Who would stories write, 


To groan and sweat over a weary plot, 
But that the hope of something after all. 
That undiscovered editor, from whose desk 
No manuscript return, strengthens the will. 
And makes us rather write the best we can, 
To get it published, merely, if we may? 
Yet critics would make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of inspiration 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of fear; 
And persons of ability and merit, 

With this regard, from writing turn away, 
And lose the name of authors. 
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The Caliph’s Promise 


By Fred Myron Colby 


All day long had the battle raged 
Till dying sun sank low, 

And then proud Persia's standard fell 
As spread the crimson glow. 


"Twas on Denara’s fatal field, 
Where, in the days of old, 

Great Omar's hardened Moslem ranks 
Fought Yez'gerd’s lines of gold. 


But now the desperate fight was o'er, 
And through the sea of gore, 

They led the captive Persian chief 
To Omar's silken door. 


Before the haughty Caliph there 
Proudly thus Harmosan said: 
“Give me but one glass of water,” 
Then bowed his turbaned head. 


They brought a goblet of water, 
He raised it to his lip: 

Then as a sudden doubt assailed him, 
He paused, afraid to sip. 


Sut the Caliph, rightly reading 
His captive’s look of fear, 

Spake quickly: “Fear not, Harmosan, 
But quaff thy goblet here. 


“No foeman’s hand shall harm thee till 
The beaker thou hast drained. 

By the prophet’s beard I swear it; 
This respite thou hast gained.” 


The light of the fading sunset 
Gleamed on the bannered tent, 

And o’er the hosts of the faithful 
Around the Caliph bent. 


“Then I claim my life, O Caliph,” 
So spoke Harmosan slow ; 

“Never shall my lips drain beaker 
Received from Moslem foe.” 


Upon the earth the satrap dashed 
The goblet from his hand: 

And the precious water mingled 
With the thirsty desert sand. 

3urned Omar's swarthy cheek like fire, 
Hot was his anger stirred; 

Sut quick his haughty visage cleared, 
He could not break his word. 


“Live, live.” he cried. “brave Harmosan, 
Enough this day have died; 

Embrace our faith, and lead my hosts, 
Then Omar has not lied.” 


Both the victor and the vanquished 
Have long since passed away ; 

Sut the Caliph’s noble action 
Moves all our hearts today. 


The Hills of the North 
By Mary Bassectt-Rouke 


I. 
Oh, heard ye the call of the hills of the north 
That came on the wings of the chill winter 
blast? 
The cry that the solitude ever sends forth 
To lure us away to the wilderness vast! 
Away to the hills, thro’ white regions of snow, 
Where footstep of man never yet blazed the 
way, 
Where the ends of creation scarce feel the ebb 
flow 
Of the sea of humanity ‘round them today. 


II. 


High, high on the hills where the first flush of 
dawn 
Transforms their stern beauty with tenderest 
grace, 
Where the sun, sinking low, for a moment doth 
pause, 
To fold and enclose them in radiant embrace! 
No sound save the winds rushing o’er the gray 
steep, 
Or the sharp crunch of snow ‘neath the wan- 
derer’s feet, 
As in triumph he spans the dark chasms, so 
deep, 
A stranger to fear, dreaming not of defeat. 


III. 


Short and quick comes the breath when the 
eye first beholds 
The barren expanse of the 
north ; 
Where the snowfields forever enshroud and en- 


black, bitter 


fold 
The hills that are sending their wild message 
forth! 
They call—and the heart of man leaps in his 
breast, 


In union 
hurled ; 
Glad feet spring in answer, nor stay they for 


with nature's strong impulses 


rest, 
As they follow that voice to the end of the 
world. 
IV. 
From the din of the city, the maelstrom of 
‘change, 


Where we grind out the gold from our nerve 
and our brain, 
We turn, with a yearning infinitely strange. 
To the ironbound hills and the snowcrusted 
plain, 
There to stand in the silence with God and 
the soul— 
Where the primeval forces reveal their spent 
might, 
‘Neath the suns of the ages that constantly roll 
And the splendors that waken in heaven by 
night. 


The Home Land 


By Cyrus A. Stone 
There's a beautiful land that our eyes 
not seen, 
Beyond earth's dim twilight its glories arise, 
Though the curtains of time drop their fringes 
between 
And hide from our vision the light of its 
skies. 


have 


It is said that the way to that beautiful land 
Lies through a dark valley all lonely and 
cold, 
sy a desolate trail and a storm-beaten strand, 
Where wild waves are breaking and sad bells 
are tolled. 


_ 


But the beacons that swing from its glittering 
towers 
Flash far their bright 
storm and the gloom, 
And its green sunny highlands are 
with flowers, 
The sweetest of roses forever in bloom. 


rays through the 


spangled 


The saints of all lands and all ages are there, 
In phalanx unbroken, in numbers untold, 








Delighted they range through the gardens so 
fair, 

And they never grow weary, and never grow 
old. 


And there are our loved ones, fond, faithful 
and true, 
Who passed from our sight when no mortal 
could save, 
In calm resignation they bade us adieu 
And went out in the darkness and night of 
the grave. 


We think of them now in that shadowless land, 
All decked in their radiant garments of 
white, 
While their brows by the breeze from its green 
hills are fanned, , 
As they sing the “new song’ in the man- 
sions of light. 


And there doth the “King in his beauty” await 
Each homeward bound wanderer o'er sor- 
row’s dark sea, 
Expectant He stands at the beckoning gate 
With glad salutations for you and for me. 


No more will I mourn that the bright years 
must wane, Z 

I grieve for the dear vanished faces no more, 
For surely and soon they will greet me again 
In that home of the soul on eternity’s shore. 





eS ° 9 _ A 
Sailor’s Lament 
By George Warren Parker 


I sat with my love by the ocean strand, 
On a bright midsummer day ; 

The waves breaking gently at our feet, 
And the ships sailing proyd and gay. 


The world and its beauty smiled at us, 
And all nature looked so gay, 

The sky and the sea in one benison 
Seemed to bless our betrothal day. 


Then naught cared I for the storm of life, 
Nor recked what the future held; 

Enough that with her my life I shared ;— 
So we lived ‘neath the magic spell. 


Alone I sit by the moaning sea, 

While the storm cloud broods the deep. 
3ut skies iridescent greet the form 

Of my love in death asleep. 





° 2 -~ fo ° ”) 
Coming gf the Spring 
GERMAN KINDERGARTEN SONG 
Translated by Ellen McRoberts Mason 


The Spring is soon a-coming! 
Hast thou not heard its humming? 
Birds sing it plain in the bowers, 
And so tell thee the flowers. 

The Spring is soon a-coming! 


Thou seest it in the meadows, 
Thou seest it in the hedgerows, 
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The cuckoo calls, the robins sing, 
And frolics every living thing. 
The Spring is soon a-coming! 
Here flowers blow on the plain, 
There the lambkins frisk again. 
Oh, listen, how by all is sung, 
“The world is beautiful and young! 


The Spring is soon a-coming! 


The May Flower 


By Alice D. O. 


Greenwood 


Lines suggested upon being offered a bou- 
quet of California poppies in the streets of San 
Francisco. 


Ah! poppies, yellow poppies, 
In your wondrous conceit, 
You do not dream there is a flower 
A thousand times more sweet ; 
A modest little blossom, 
In the land from whence I came, 
That for beauty and for fragrance 
Can put you all to shame. 


You flaunt your gaudy vestments, 
You bow and wave and smile, 
You are trying to ensnare me, 
But I’m thinking all the while 
Of a dainty little blossom, 
In its robes of pink and white, 
Exhaling wondrous fragrance 
On some gray old mountain height 


I am dreaming of the Mayflower 
On the far New England hills, 

Where the snow is disappearing, 
And the music of the rills 

Now drowns the noise and tumult 
Of your city’s busy mart, 

And the singing of the Merrimack 
Is echoing through my heart. 


No! Keep your yellow poppies, 
(“And the pennies?’ “Every one.’’) 
Sell them to some “native daughter,”’ 
Or perhaps a “native son” 
Their gaudiness affronts me 
When I am sad and lone, 
And longing for the Mayflowers 
Among the hills at home. 


’ 


Memory 


By Rebecca S. Mayo 

To greet my homeward oar, 

Waits one upon the shore. 

We climb the hill that meets the sea 
And still and pale she bides with me. 


And though my careless boat 

To happy islands float, 

She doth not fail to call me back. 

Together, then, we take the path. 

She sits beside my silent hearth ; 

She groweth very dear to me— 
This Memory. 
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COL. WILLIAM A. GILE 


William <A. Gile, born in Northfield 
(now Franklin) N. H., June 15, 1840, died 
in Worcester, Mass., March 2, 1908. 

He was educated in the public schools 
and Franklin Academy and enlisted in 
the 18th New Hampshire Vols. in the Civil 
War, serving to the end of the war, and 
gained the rank of captain. At the close 
of the war he entered the regular service 
and served in Texas, under General Sheri- 
dan, until the French forces were with- 
drawn from Mexico. Returning home he 
studied law with Pike & Blodgett at 
Franklin and at the Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to practice in Boston 
in 1869. 

He commenced practice in Greenfield, 
Mass., but soon removed to Worcester, 
where he remained and achieved a high 
degree of success. He served in the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1886-87-88, 
and was an active and influential mem- 
ber. He was for four years commander 
of the Worcester Continentals, and was 
a member of the Loyal Legion. He was 
an orator of more than ordinary ability 
and was in great demand for Memorial 
Day service. He had been twice married 
and is survived by a widow and five chil- 
dren. 


JOSEPH O. HARVEY 


Joseph Oren Harvey, born in Pittsfield 
September 12, 1859, died at the Cottage 
Hospital! in Exeter April 7, 1908. 

He was a son of Elder Joseph and Eme- 
line (Tasker) Harvey, and had been en- 
gaged for many years in the publishing 
business, at first with Lewis & Co. of 
Boston and later with John C. Austin 
& Co. of Philadelphia, being a member of 
the latter firm and the active manager 
in the preparation and publication of 
The Nation’s Leaders, one of the most ex- 
pensively illustrated books of the kind 
ever issued. He was in Chicago at the 
time of the Columbian Exposition, where 
he served as private secretary of Judge 
Bickford, chairman of the Montana Com- 
mission. Some years ago he met with a 
serious accident in a railway wreck and 
of late his health had been badly shat- 
tered. His last work was the prepara- 
tion of the extensive article on New- 
market, in the last issue of the GRANITE 
Montutiy, which he undertook and hero- 
ically carried out while in a condition of 
intense physical suffering. Soon after its 
completion he was obliged to take his bed, 


and was shortly removed to the hospital 
in Exeter, where he died. 

Mr. Harvey had been an active Free 
Mason, being a charter member of Uni- 
versal Lodge of Philadelphia; a Knight 
Templar and member of the Scottish Rite 
bodies. He was also an Odd Fellow, Elk, 
Red Man and Knight of Pythias. 


PARKER C. HANCOCK 


Parker C. Hancock, a prominent citi- 
zen of Franklin, where he was born Oc- 
tober 26, 1840, died there February 21, 
1908. 

He was a son of William W. and Nancy 
(Brown) Hancock. He was educated at 
Franklin Academy and was fitted to enter 
the sophomore class at Dartmouth at the 
age of sixteen, but out of consideration for 
his parents gave up the idea of a college 
course and went to work. He was for 
a time in the employ of the Prescott Or- 
gan Co., at Concord, and later became 
bookkeeper at Aiken’s hosiery mill in 
Franklin, which position he held for more 
than a quarter of a century. In 1880, 
with a brother-in-law, he engaged in busi- 
ness on his own account, manufacturing 
hack-saws and rug machines. 

He had represented his ward in the 
city council and in the state legislature, 
and served as a member of the board of 
education. He was a trustee of the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank, an Odd Fellow and a 
32d degree Mason. 

He leaves a widow, three sons and a 
daughter, one son being a student at Dart- 
mouth and the daughter at Wellesley. 


REV. GEORGE W. GILE 


Rev. George W. Gile, for nine years 
past pastor of the Middle St. Baptist 
Church at Portsmouth, died at his home 
in that city March 1, 1908. 

He was a native of East Haverhill, 
Mass., born August 9, 1840, a son of Moses 
C. and Mary (Chase) Gile. He was edu- 
cated at Atkinson and Colby academies 
and Brown University, and studied the- 
ology at the Newton Theological School. 
He was ordained pastor of the Valley 
Falls (R. I.) Baptist Church in 1866. He 
was afterward pastor at So. Berwick, Me., 
Lawrence, Pittsfield and Fall River, 
Mass., and was subsequently, for six years, 
principal of Colby Academy at New Lon- 
don, before settling in Portsmouth. 

He married Mary Frances Newhall of 
Providence, who survives him, with one 
daughter, the wife of Rev. William Reid 
of Rockland, Mass. 
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WILLIAM DUNTON 


William Dunton, born in Millbury, 
Mass., Nov. 9, 1816, died at Newport, N. 
H., Jan. 8, 1908. 

Mr. Dunton came to Newport first in 
1842, and purchased the interest of Syl- 
vanus Larned in the Scythe Manufac- 
turing plant at Northville, conducting the 
business for several years in company 
with Ezra T. Sibley. After a few years 
he disposed of his interest to his partner, 


and was engaged in the same _ business 
for a time in Canada and afterward in 


Fitchburg, Mass., but returned to Newport 
about 1864 and had since resided there. 

He married, Aug. 1, 1844, Lois Corbin, 
daughter of the Hon. Austin Corbin, Sr., 
sister of the late Hon. Austin Corbin of 
banking fame, and of Hon. Daniel C. Cor- 
bin of Spokane, Wash., the distinguished 
railway promoter of the Far West, who 
died in July, 1893. He leaves a daughter 
and son, Mrs. Mary S. Bostwick of New- 
port, and Frederick W. Dunton of New 
York. 


GEORGE GRISWOLD HAVEN 


George Griswold Haven, who died in 
New York March 8, was a native of Ports- 
mouth, born in 1837, being a son of Jo- 
seph W. Haven, a merchant of the latter 
city. He graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in 1857, and engaged in banking in 
New York City, where he became head of 
the Wall Street firm of George G. Haven 


& Co. He was connected with many bank- 
ing institutions and other corporations, 


and was for a time president of the Wor- 
cester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. He was 
also president of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Co. of New York. He is 
said to have done more for grand opera 
in New York than any other man. He 
was twice married and leaves a widow, 
three daughters and two sons. He ac- 
quired great wealth and had residences at 
Newport and Lenox, as well as in New 
York. 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 


William H. Prescott, born in Loudon 
August 12, 1842, died at Rockville, Conn., 
February 24, 1908. 

He was the son of Abram Perkins and 
Nancy (Martin) Prescott, who removed 
to Holyoke, Mass., when he was ten years 
of age. There he attended the public 
schools but went into business life at an 
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early age, becoming an accountant in the 
employ of White & Corbin, envelope 
manufacturers at Hartford, Conn., in 1860. 
In 1865 he organized the firm of Pres- 
cott, Plimpton & Co., for the manufacture 
of envelopes, but subsequently became a 
member of the new firm of White, Cor- 
bin & Co., becoming vice-president, treas- 
urer and general manager, holding the 
latter office twenty-eight years, during 
which time the business grew to be one 
of the largest in the line in the country. 

When, in 1898, this firm united with oth- 
ers to form the United States Envelope 
Company, he was made vice president and 
a member of the executive committee. He 
was connected with various other corpora- 
tions, and held many positions of honor 
and trust. 

In December, 1865, he married Miss 
Celia Ellen Keeney, daughter of Francis 
and Eliza Porter Keeney of Rockville. 


REV. WILLIAM H. EATON, D. D. 


Rev. William H. Eaton, D. D., a native 
of Hopkinton, born February 22, 1841, 
died at Medford, Mass., February 29, 1908. 

He was educated and prepared for the 
ministry by private instructors, and was 
ordained pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Acworth in 1862. In 1868 he became pas- 
tor of the Market St. Baptist Church in 
Amesbury, Mass., and was later, for six- 
teen years, pastor of the Central Baptist 
Church at Westfield, Mass. 

In 1888 he was elected secretary of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, 
holding the position until his death and 
residing at Wakefield until seven years 
ago, when he removed to Medford. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
F. O. Hudson of Westfield, Mass. 


MYRON W. TANDY 


Myron W. Tandy, born in Lempster 
September 28, 1836, died in Los Angeles, 
Cal., March 22, 1908. 

He was a son of James Tandy, and in 
early life was employed at the old Ameri- 
can House in Concord, and later in the 
service of the Concord Railroad, but in 


1858 engaged with Cheney’s, now the 
American Express, continuing till 1897, 


having been for a long series of years 
cashier of the company. Upon retirement, 
he removed to Los Angeles, where he had 
since had his home. He was a brother of 
Asbury F. Tandy, steward of the New 


Hampshire State Hospital. 
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editor and Publisher’s Notes 


It again becomes necessary to is- 
sue a double number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, eovering the months of 
April and May at this time, because 
of the extensive article presented on 
the town of Claremont and the men 
who make it, which of itself oeeupies 
more space than is ineluded in a sin- 
gle number. While it is not our pur- 
pose to continue this practice, we 
have no apology to present in this in- 
stance. The full amount of matter 
embodied in two ordinary issues is 
given at this time, as was more than 
that of three in the last previous is- 
sue, the same being combined in one 
for the convenience of readers alone. 
The June number will be issued on or 
before June 1, and will include an ar- 
ticle on the town of Bridgewater, in 
Grafton County, a purely country 
town in the lake and hill region of 
New Hampshire. 


The sixth annual issue of the beau- 
tifully illustrated publication by the 
state board of agriculture, entitled 
‘‘New Hampshire Farms for Sum- 
mer Homes,’’ has made its appear- 
ance and is fully up to the high stand- 
ard established for the work in every 
line of work involved, including that 
of the artist, the engraver, the 
printer and the editor. The state is 
to be congratulated upon the success- 
ful work which Secretary Bachelder 
is doing in so effectually calling at- 
tention to the advantages which it 
presents to those seeking summer 
homes in the most healthful and 
charming regions. 


The Granite State Magazine, whose 
publication was commenced two years 
ago last January at Manchester by 
G. Waldo Browne, with the apparent 
purpose of appropriating the field oc- 


eupied by the Granite MoNnTaHLY, has 
finally abandoned the effort and will 
appear no longer as a monthly. It 
will be issued hereafter as a quarterly 
and be confined largely to history, 
tradition and legend, presenting in 
the main the papers gathered by the 
Manchester Historie Association. It 
has been presented in attractive form, 
and has embodied much valuable and 
interesting matter, but, finding the 
monthly magazine field in New 
Hampshire seareely large enough for 
two, the publisher has wisely decided 
to change his plan. In the special 
field it now essays to cover, the pub- 
lication should prove a success. 





Marilla M. Ricker of Dover, New 
Hampshire’s first and (if we mistake 
not) still her only woman lawyer, and 
one of the country’s ablest, most in- 
sistent and consistent advocates of 
woman suffrage, has recently pub- 
lished an answer to some of the lead- 
ing arguments of those anomalous or- 
ganizations known as ‘“‘ Associations 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women,’’ which for point and pith 
excels anything in the line which has 
appeared for years. It appeared first 
as a communication in Foster’s 
Dover Democrat and has been re- 
printed in four-page pamphlet form, 
for general distribution. Every 
friend of the equal suffrage move- 
ment should have a copy and every 
opponent should be compelled to read 
it. 


In view of the recent ruling of the 
postoffice department as to postage on 
publications sent to subseribers in ar- 
rears, all such on the GRANITE 
MONTHLY list are requested to take 
the proper course, at once, for 
remedying the existing condition. 





A Cornish Physician and What He Has Wrought 


Ever since the settlement of the 
New Hampshire town of Cornish by 
as sturdy a stock as ever went forth 
from the older homes in New Eng- 
land, the town has been lending a 
helping hand to the advancement of 
each and every worthy interest in the 





Franklin E. Harlow, M. D. 


land. It has sent its sons in every 
generation to fill the ranks of the 
country’s preachers, educators, law- 
yers and physicians. But of this 
last class, and in this year of 1908, 
it is keeping one of its sons at home 
and, singularly enough, the location 
of his especial activity is the spot of 
his birth and the old parental home. 

The precise locality is that part of 
Cornish just across the Connecticut 
River from Windsor, Vermont. Here 
in the generation just gone lived 
Marshall Harlow and his wife, Dor- 
inda (Flower) Harlow. To them 
was born, November 5, 1872, a son, to 
whom was given the name, Frank- 
lin E. As the son grew to boyhood, 
he attended the public schools in 
Windsor and further perfected his 
preparatory studies under private tu- 
tors. An apt pupil and quick to 
grasp and comprehend the basie¢ prin- 
ciple of any lesson, he was at the 
arly age of eighteen a medical stud- 
ent in the University of Vermont, 
graduating in 1894, and before he 





had completed his twenty-second year 
he received his diploma as a physi- 
cian. Extensive and exceptionally 
opportune post-graduate studies were 
pursued in Boston, New York and 
Baltimore. 

His specialty from the very begin- 
ning of his professional studies was 
chemical research, it having an irre- 
sistible fascination for him and when 
he began active practice in Windsor, 
in 1898, he still pursued. his investi- 
gation. All this became a means to 
a great end—the creation of a rem- 
edy ealled today ‘‘Dr. Harlow’s Sol- 
vent,’’ the placing of which upon a 
country-wide market is a business 
fast assuming great proportion. At 
first and for some years Doctor Har- 
low used the preparation in his pri- 
vate practice and with such signal 
success that the scope of its demand 
became so great as to actually compel 
its placing on the market. To com- 
ply with this demand, a company 
ealled the Dr. Harlow Solvent Com- 
pany was organized with a capital of 
$5,000. Later a re-incorporation was 
effected with capitalization of $500,- 
000. Of this corporation Dr. Harlow 
is president and A. L. Peters of Cor- 
nish is treasurer and general man- 
ager. The laboratory is in Boston, 
but. the office and warerooms are in 
Cornish, the buildings occupying the 
Harlow homestead, site and neighbor- 
hood. Windsor, Vt., is the distrib- 
uting point and post-office. 

The sales of the solvent in Wind- 
sor, Cornish, Claremont and regions 
about where Doctor Harlow and his 
remedy are best known have been 
nothing short of phenomenal. It is 
a remedy of proven worth for rheu- 
matism, gout, headache and general 
tissue weakness and an efficient saline 
laxative. 

Every package is made under a 
formula that accompanies the pack- 
age and is guaranteed under the na- 
tional food and drugs act. 

In 1907 Doctor Harlow opened an 
office in Claremont, where he is two 
days in each week. . Thus the larger 
part of his professional life has been 
spent in the region of his boyhood 
and thus far it has been a success. 
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An Old Home Day Gathering 


In the Grove, Old Hom: Day 
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